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Lapels and jackets are now 


being worn a little longer . . . cuffs 
a fraction less ample and trousers 
slightly narrower. Two people 


out of three prefer it. And how 
well it suits them ! 

If you are the third person, rest 
assured the suit will be individu- 
ally tailored and completely to 
your liking in cut, fit and finish. 

As for materials, we have a 
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Cheviots, Tweeds and Worsteds 
for you to see. 
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AT SHANGHAI AFTER BEING SHELLED BY CHINESE COMMUNIST BATTERIES ON THE YANGTSE: THE 
DAMAGED CRUISER LONDON, WHICH HAD TWELVE MEN KILLED AND FIFTEEN SERIOUSLY INJURED. 


On April 20, the British frigate Amethyst was shelled by Chinese Communist 
field artillery when proceeding up the Yangtse to Nanking from Shanghai to 
relieve the destroyer Consort as guardship there. Amethyst was badly 
jamaged and ran aground and the 10,000-ton cruiser London was sent from 
Shanghai to her assistance. Flying a large white flag, H.M.S. London got 


within two miles of the frigate, when the Communist batteries opened fire on 


her and the cruiser in return fired a broadside at the gun-emplacements 
sited in the paddy-fields. The Communist fire was heavy, and continuous 
and a shell hit the bridge, killing the Chinese pilot. London withdrew, and 
returned to Shanghai with twelve shell-holes in her port bow and her 
superstructure riddled with splinters Photographs of the ships ncerned 
in the incident appear on pages 578-579. (Photographs by Rad 
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\BOARD THE CRUISER LON DON DURING 
HER RESCUE ATTEMPT: VICE-ADMIRAI 
4. C. G. MADDEN, ACTING COMMANDER-I) 


THE THIRD SECRETARY AT THE BRITIsit 
EMBASSY, WHO VOLUNTEERED TO CONTACT 
1HE COMMUNIST H.Q. TO OBTAIN A CEASE \ 
MR. EDWARD YOUDE, 






CHIEF, FAR EAST STATION, FIRE : 


















THE DESTROYER WHICH WAS DUE TO BE RELIEVED AT 

ANKING BY AMETHYST, AND WHICH WENT TO HER 

ASSISTANCE H.M.S CONSORT, WHICH WAS SHELLED, 
SUFFERING CASUALTIES AND DAMAGE, 
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\ THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF H.M.S. AMETHYST \ 

. WHO DIED OF HIS WOUNDS AND WAS BURIED aan | ' 
, \T SEA FROM H.M.S, CONSORT : LIEUT.-COMMANDER \ \ ps ff 
\ B. M. SKINNER, R.N 3 








THE ORDEAL OF H.M.S. AMEBTHYsT: A CHARI | 

WAS SHELLED AND WENT AGROUND ON : 
AND MOVING UP-RIVER TO AN ANCHORAGE 
(METHYST LEFT THIS ANCHORAGE ANI 

FIRE FROM COMMUNIST BATTERIES AND . 


FROM CHINKIANG, [Reproduced from a British 
of H.M. Stationery Office and 
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\y SHELLED BY COMMUNIST ARTILLERY AT POINT-BLANK RANGE WHILE ABOUT HER LAWFUL OCCASIONS ON THE YANGTSE: HLM (METH? aoe it gar Ry = 8 > 
7 . . s 2 ' 
WHICH WAS BADLY DAMAGED AND SUFFERED HEAVY CASUALTIES, SEVENTEEN BEING KILLED AND TWO DYING FROM THEIR Ww ‘ ( iy SNES! 4 hey a ee ee bia 
WOUNDS \ ‘MMUNISTS AT PUKOW AND KIANGYIN MA 
s 
T Anro ke . - sothwy f a) 
The unprovoked attack on H.M.S. Amethyst by Chinese Communist artillery when fire her refloating and subsequent 
ad ‘ . 4 ud C nt moves Ver ts n + aie) ing 
he was proceeding on her lawful occasions on the Yangtse on April 20 and the security ‘from attack: the | a ves up-river to an anchorage affording , 
, ~ > . , ! om atta I anding of r casual » WN ali 
ubsequent shelling of the destroyer Consort, the cruiser London and the frigate attempts to supply h eh ~ er casualties in Nationalist territory; the 
, ‘ attemfp to supply er wi charts and medic upnli , r and finall 
wk Swan when they attempted to go to her assistance has aroused very the devotion to duty of Telegraphist Jack 1 eos appease ty Ur, see, Sey 
! 2eVOt n » Gut ¢ lelegraphis ack eonard Frenc ae  aceienae 
strong sling ~( , , ~} » h . ae we ara rencl I r n evor 
strong feeling in this country, which has been expressed in a number of ways her sole telegraphist, who appears to ha pla agen : 1 
including attacks on Communist speakers and the breaking-up of their continuously for five days and a % - : mamnes at his post practically 
y te ' C ays ana S been rais ; lie ] adc ) 5 
meetings. Amethyst's gallant struggle to evade capture or destruction has been help. The casualties have | "4 praised by Vice-Admiral Madden for his , 
nn . . n asus ieS Nav been heavy n 4c . = ‘ — 
‘ wed with pride as reports have been published telling f her gr nding under hitied tue ded "ys ; : Ms avy In H.M S Amethyst seventeen were ; 
. unds a eight were seriously wounded; in H.M.S. Consort, ' 
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|bs\lh iI ~ THE EPIC OF THE FRIGATE “AMETHYST”: 
| SA BRITISH WARSHIP v. COMMUNIST ARTILLERY. 
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KILLED ON HIS’ FIRST TOUR OF DUTY ORDERED TO ASSUME COMMAND OF 


\ ABROAD : SURGEON-LIEUT, J. M. ALDERTON, 1 WETHYST ON REACHING HER WITII 
\ 
ONE OF THE CASUALTIES ABOARD THI HARTS BY AN OVERLAND ROUTE 
FRIGATE AMETHYST, LIEUT.-COMMANDER J, 5. KERANS. 





TUE FRIGATE WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE CRUISER 
: LONDON ON HER’ RESCUE ATTEMPT H.M.S BLA 
<WAN, WHICH CARRIES SIX 4-IN, GUNS AND A COMPLEMENT 





} OF 150, 

















I CANNOT BFE GRATEFUI ENOUGH TO HIN 


. FOR HIS HELP" THE SOLE TELE RAPHIST ABOAR 
i’ (MATHYST TELEGRAPHIST J I FRENCH Wi 
h HAS BEEN PRAISED BY VICE-ADMIRAL MADDES 
ly / 
: 
an SHOWING ROSE ISLAND, WHERE THE FRIGATE 
. APRIL 20, SUBSEQUENTLY BEING REFLOATED - ‘ > { 
_ ‘FF CHANG SANG ISLAND, ON APRIL 22 
me TEAMED FURTHER UP-RIVER UNDER SHELI- fl 
ee ANCHORED OFF KAOKEA SHA, FIVE MILE f 1 
_ tdmiralty Chart with the permission of the Controlicr 
Hvdrographer of the Navy , 
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Al HINKIANG, IS TRAPPED BETWEEN COM goope yeas Seniesa 
SI VITH THE CROSSINGS MADE BY THE WA “us man THE I 000-TON CRUISER vith AN ARMAMENT OF EIGHT S-IN ‘ ‘N WHich ATTEMPTE t iM 
YIN MARKED BY ARROWS. The Time copyright AFTER SHE HAD BEEN SHELLED, BUT WAS FORCED TO TURN BACK IN FACE OF HEAVY HELLING BY COMYUNIST ART ER 
1 which raced from Nanking t e gate assistance but it t jown erland t reach the frigate with arts lica PF was 
he € wing to the elling and reached Shangha e g y steering y assume nmand f the ship w h. at the time w g r W 1 
y e were killed and three seriously w | t e dying late th proport he mpany board, but e § t Pa : " 
J yiser London which left Shangha t aS. t A Dut was ! t t 4 propor E t the armament He wounded we i ea a > : 7 
ick. twelve were killed and fifteen se ’ j H.M F A , gha he U.S a al fficer nr a the West " . 
the were fr se is isuaities The comn anding ff : f pita a e t the ( hospital s? F t t : 
re ‘ a RM Sk er R.} lied w wa at a t ffer was gratefully accepted Tw ty-seve : wn 
: : 4 ">" | 
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HE other day I had occasion to drive through 
South Dorset, a county | first knew in boyhood 

and where any change is apt to strike me forcibly. 
Such changes in the past few years have been all too 
frequent, and they almost all seem to have been due 
to one of three causes: the wasteful ravages of the 
War Department; the ravages of Industry; and the 
neglect, through poverty or penal taxation, of those 
who, as landowners, were formerly, whatever their 
shortcomings in other respects, the guardians of the 
country’s beauty and whose place, so far as the eye 
can judge, has not been taken by anyone else. I! 
use the word “ wasteful ’’ advisedly, for both Industry 
and the War Department—or perhaps it would be 
juster to say the Treasury, which in such matters 
controls the War Department—behave wherever they 
go exactly like the members of the Mad 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


are neither sheep nor shepherds, and the downs, in 
obedience to the edicts of State, and the march of 
what is incongruously called progress, are a waster’s 
meal for rabbits and erosion. But at their other base 
| found an old house, surrounded by beautifully 
tended woods, pastures and lawns, where the survivors 
of a wiser age, despite wars and taxes, somehow 
continue to maintain a little corner of England so 
farmed and cultivated that every rood of ground is 
in full use, and nothing is wasted, and one that is still 
peopled by contented and therefore honest and indus- 
trious men and women. Cobbett’s yeoman heart 
would have rejoiced at the sight. 

A few miles farther on was the Great Heath— 
monument, perhaps, of some past, monstrous and long- 
forgotten act of erosion by man on man’s inheritance, 


an old house where the rich heritage left to unborn 
generations by the genius, skill and industry of the 
builders and craftsmen of old was being lovingly and 
beautifully restored by its present possessors and 
guardians. Afterwards, on my way back, I passed 
through Puncknowle and Abbotsbury, where I had 
tea in a little inn garden under a camellia-tree—both 
places miracles of the wealth which successive genera 
tions of men can give to a little corner of earth, making 
it both fruitful and blessed. 

All this points a lesson—one which grows clearer 
with every year. It is that with all our vaunt of 
progress we have lost sight of- the real meaning of 
wealth and, in doing so, have ceased to enrich the 
earth we inhabit and have begun, at an increasing 
pace, to waste and impoverish it. And this despite 

the immensely superior mechanical tools 





Hatter’s Tea Party; as soon as they 
have made a mess in one place, they 
move on to another, leaving their former 
habitation a desert and posterity to foot 
the bill. Whatever wealth the industry 
of past and more creative generations 
has bequeathed to the spot they occupy, 
they seem to destroy as though it was 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OUR READERS. 


Before the war one of the most popular features of The 
trated London News was the weekly ‘‘A Page for Collectors 


and machines we have invented and the 
increased knowledge of our specialists. | 
say of our specialists, because as an 
historian it strikes me that the know. 
ledge, at any rate the useful and pro- 
ductive knowledge, of the ordinary man 
Iilus- whether of the ruling or labouring class, 
" by is a great deal less than it was, say, 


of no account and without making any 
attempt to replace it. There is an 
excuse for private industry, whose 
accountancy has to be measured in terms 
of the profit and loss of a limited number 
of living individuals. There is no excuse 
for the State and Departments of State 
whose duty it is, if there be any sanity 
in our administrative system—which I 
am beginning to doubt—to safeguard 
and increase the permanent wealth of 
the continuing and undying nation, not 
one generation only, but those to come. 


Frank Davis. 


After the outbreak of hostilities, this regular contribution was 
perforce discontinued for obvious reasons, one of the chief being 
the shortage of paper. Now that the obstacles have been to a 
certain extent removed, and in view of the greatly increased 
interest in every .kind of collection of works of art or objects of 
antiquarian interest, it has been decided that the weekly article 
by Mr. Frank Davis shall again be included. Therefore, in our 


140 years ago. In 1810 England was a 
rich country, not merely in inherited, 
inanimate wealth, but in the creative 
capacity of its people. They knew, a 
remarkably large proportion of them, 
just how to turn the earth and its natural 
resources to the purposes most useful to 
man, and they were ready and anxious 
to devote their lives to it. They worked 
almost ceaselessly and apparently 
enjoyed doing so, and with a zest and 
accumulated technical skill which, in 
spite of all our obsession with our so- 


The business of the Treasury, one would 
have thought, is to preserve the treasure 
of England, not to force others to waste 
and destroy it. Yet to-day one asso- 
ciates with the land under its control 
everything squalid, untidy, hideous, 
decaying and eroded. This seems a 
terrible indictment to bring against those 
exercising public control, but I challenge 
any educated and moderately civilised 
man to travel through Dorset or any 
other English county to-day and deny 
its substantial truth. There must be 
something appallingly wrong with a 
system of accountancy which, in the 
hands of honourable, faithful and highly 
intelligent public servants, produces such 


word, extravagant results. For no 
spendthrift, however reckless and care- 
less, could have done more injury 
to the national heritage than these 
statutory and all-powerful tenants. 





article dealing with the game. 
who appreciate the skill and mental ability necessary for the takes longer to-day for half-a-dozen 
playing of this most fascinating of al! indoor games, and we are 
confident that to that growing class the return to what was, 
almost from the inception of this paper, a looked-for feature, will 


issue of May 7, and every subsequent week, ‘‘A Page for 
Collectors’ will take its place in the pages of The Illustrated 
London News. 


In addition, those of our readers who are interested 
very ancient game, Chess, will welcome the revival of our weekly 
Chess has always appealed to those 


once more prove a popular move. Every week, therefore, 
readers interested in Chess will find in “Chess Notes” 
wasteful and, in the truest sense of the and information presented by Mr. B. H. Wood, a well-known 
figure in the Chess world, which will challenge their proficiency 
and stimulate their interest. 


in that 


problems 


called education, we have almost lost 
as a people. Courage, patience, social 
cohesion, good-humour and the capacity 
for endurance the British folk still 
possess in an abundant measure. But 
the craftsman’s and husbandman’s skill 
and the resource in and enthusiasm for 
work have largely vanished. By and 
large, our machines notwithstanding, it 


men to construct something really endur- 
ing and worthwhile than it took a single 
man at the close of the eighteenth 
century. If anyone doubts this, let him 
all try to build or rebuild the kind of house 
our ancestors built to outlast the cen- 
turies, or to make a chair, say, or an 
overcoat or a suit of clothes that he can 
hand down, after full satisfaction to 
himself, to his children. He will then 
discover that if he can get such 
things made at all, it will cost him, 
— relatively speaking, many times what 








They have undone, in a few years, 
over wide areas, the work of centuries. 

I began my journey in a wild, green vale close to 
the sea, where much of the land, littered with rusting 
rails and remains of huts, is still held under the requi- 
sition of one Government Department or another, 
though its wartime use has been discontinued now for 
more than three years, and its formal derequisition 
only awaits the completion of certain infinitely slow 
and complex processes of paper administration. While 
these continue, however, what was once fertile and 
well-tended farmland sinks, quite needlessly, further 
and further into decay. So long as the dead hand 
of Whitehall’s wartime administration lies on it, 
nothing can be done to restore it to cultivation. 

After passing through a valley, farmed as in the 
past with car» and wisdom, my pilgrimage bore me 
along the outskirts of a brown, overgrown vale with 
roofless houses and deserted farms, now retained 
permanently under requisition in defiance of wartime 
promises and the wishes of a dispossessed population, 
by rulers who believe that the King’s word can be 
given and broken with impunity and that expediency, 
the traditional argument of tyrants, is an equally 
good one for professing democrats. Above were 


downs, the home, when I was a boy, of thousands 
of sheep giving fertility and brilliance to soil and 
herbage and food and clothing to men ; to-day there 


but used when I was a boy in various ways 
and by many families of poor folk to sustain life. It 
was then carpeted by heather and by widening patches 
of nature's principal healers, trees. But during the 
past generation a disaster has be /allen the Heath that 
will leave the marks of man’s folly and wickedness 
on it for a thousand years. I followed on my westward 
pilgrimage the road which the reddleman took in 
Hardy’s “ Return of the Native.” Here was the 
ultimate word in desolation; the top-soil churned 
in.o sterile dust for mile after: mile by the tracks of 
tanks, and no sign of any attempt on the part of man 
to make good the injury he has done his native 
earth, his sole, ultimate sustainer. As I gazed round 
that wide horizon of desolation, I knew that England 
would have to pay for this ; it reminded me partly of 
No Man's Land around La Bassée in 1918, and partly 
of the North African deserts which were once the 
granaries of Rome. 

But the Dorset of my youth, scarred and threatened 
though she be, still survives. A few miles on I halted 
in a little wood, where the friendly processes of regenera- 
tion were at work. And beyond, on the broad uplands 
beyond Dorchester, though the sheep that once made 
them famous were almost everywhere lacking, the 
men of a great farming shire were proving themselves 
not unworthy of their fathers. Later I stopped at 


it would have cost his great-great- 
grandfather, not because wages have risen, but 
because the services obtainable for wages have 
declined. For the truth is that the wages of the 
average basic worker, skilled or unskilled, never 
amount in any age to much more than the cost of 
feeding, clothing and housing in tolerable comfort 
himself and his dear ones. The actual amount in 
money necessary to do this may vary from age to age, 
but the real per capita cost of labour is always much 
the same. And the real wealth of a country depends, 
I am convinced, on the quantity and quality of the 
work which the worker, be his tool a chisel or a 
mechanical lathe, can do and is willing and able to do 
in his day and lifetime. If he is ignorant of his craft 
and reluctant to perform it, the nation of which he is 
a part will be a poor one. In the past, because the 
average Englishman loved his work and was master 
of it, England was a very rich nation. To-day, thanks 
to a century of so-called progress, and a false accoun- 
tancy based exclusively on money or arithmetical 
profits, while the inherited patriotism and technical 
skill of humble Englishmen were treated as expendible 
assets to be wasted in the slum and the “ labour re 
serve,’’ we are becoming, and are in increasing danger 
of becoming, a very poor one. Or perhaps, it may be 
just in time, we are about to return to the truths that 
made us a great people, and so a rich one. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN WITH THEIR GUESTS AT THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE LUNCHEON FOR THE COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS, NOW IN LONDON FOR THEIR CONFERENCE 
LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. LIAQAT ALI KHAN (PAKISTAN); PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS OF ATHLONE; THE PRINCESS MARGARET; (BEHIND PRINCESS MARGARET) MR. PETER FRASER (NEW ZEALAND 
DUKE OF GLOUCESTER; MRS. MALAN; MRS. ATTLEE; QUEEN MARY; THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER >; MR. CHIFLEY (AUSTRALIA); THE QUEEN; THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH; MR, NEHRI 

DR. MALAN (SOUTH AFRICA); THE DUCHESS OF KENT; THE EARL OF ATHLONE; PRINCESS ELIZABETH BEGUM LIAQAT ALI KHAN; MR. ATTLEE; MR. SENANAYAKE (CEYLON); MR. PEARSON 





THE KING AND HIS MINISTERS AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. SENANAYAKE (PRIME MINISTER OF CEYLON); MR. LESTER B. PEARSON (SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, CANADA, DEPUTISING FOR THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. ST. LAURENT); MR. LIAQAT ALI KHAN (PRIME MINISTER OF PAKISTAN) ; H.M. THE KING ; MR. CLEMENT 

ATTLEE (PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN); MR. J. B. CHIFLEY (PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA); DR. D. F. MALAN (PRIME MINISTER OF SOUTH AFRICA) ; MR. PETER FRASER 
(PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND); MR. NEHRU (PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA 


ON THE EVE OF MOMENTOUS DECISIONS: THE KING ENTERTAINS THE MINISTERS OF HIS DOMINIONS IN LONDON. 


. 
onwealth Ministers now in n for the Commonwealth Conference f Pakistan is un tood that Sir Stafford Cripps was present 
Prime Ministers have come with the exception of Mr. St. Laurent legal and Indian expert the main business dis 

is represented by his Minister for External Affairs, Mr. L. B hi uld enable India t t ue in the 


a 


The proceedings were secret, 


On April 21 the King and Queen er ined to luncheon at Buckingham Palace present Sir Stafford C Ss, ! loel-Baker and Sir Zafrulla Khan 


lenary sessi t at N 10, Downjng Street st 
Jominion Ministers, there were als f ‘ n would not be until April 25 suggested th 
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ADMIRAL ALAN G. KIRK 
President Truman has nominated ch 
| . chemist and scientific organiser, 
Admiral Alan G. Kirk as U.S. Am PUE TO MEET IHE WOLVERHAMPTON WANDERERS AT WEMBLEY TO-DAY, SATURDAY, APRIL 30, IN THEIR FIRST F.A. was born in 1861, and from 1903- 
assador to Soviet Russia. He has . s CITY FOOTBALL CLUB TEAM, WITH RESERVES AND OFFICIALS. was Director of the Imperial Inst 
been Ambassador to Belgium and CUP FINAI LEICESTER CIS . ts tute, whose work did so much t 
Minister to Luxemburg since 1946, The Second Division club Leicester City, least-fancied of the four semi-finalists, reached their first F.A. Cup Final by one Ports- otvenan tn development of ‘the 
and commanded the naval tas: youth, the League leaders 1 March 26. Our group shows (standing, left to right) G. Richie (trainer), Jim Harrison, “‘ oe. pot A sad tale te & 
force which landed U.S. troops in Alex Scott, lan McGraw, Ted Jelly, Arthur Chandler (assistant trainer) Bill Frame, Johnnie King, Norman Plummer ~~, ! — Phe Gevie, A mamber ee 
Normandy invasion. -He wa (trainer); and (seated, left to right) Mr. Len Shipman (chairman), Mal Griffiths, Don Revie, Jack Lee, Ken Chisholm, Charlie ams Council of the Royal Society 1905 , 
taché in London, 1939-41, and Mr. John Duncan (manager). They beat Portsmouth by 3 goals to 1. : als 
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MR. WILL HAY. 
Died on April 18, aged sixty. Popular as the stage 
“schoolmaster comedian ’’ and on the radio as 4 
comedian and member of the Brains Trust. A d 
tinguished amateur astronomer, in 1942 he became 
a Sub-Lieutenant in the R.N.V.R., Special Branch 
as an instructor in astronomy and navigation to the 
Sea Cadet Corps, and is shown in uniform. 


MR. DAVY BURNABY. 
Died on Easter Sunday, aged sixty-eight. A stage 
median who excelled in the pierrot or “ concert 
party’ type of entertainment, he was one of t 
exceedingly successful “‘ Co-optimists,”” whose show 
ntinued in various theatres from 1921-27, and was 
revived in 1929, 1930 and 1935. He also played in 
pantomime, in films and many musical comedies 
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THE FOUNDATION OF OXFORD'S NEW COLLEGE: LORD NUFFIELD, THE FOUNDER (SECOND 

; o MR. WALLACE BEERY. FROM RIGHT) WITH (L. TO R.) THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY, THE MR. C. V. FRANCE. 
ie nn ce. ne Sey. ee ves p vai CHANCELLOR AND SIR HENRY CLAY, WARDEN OF NUFFIELD COLLEGE (RIGHT). \ Died on April 13, aged eighty-one. A veteran charac- 
yet kindly character parts “Min and Bill” and ( April 21, the foundation-stone of Nuffield College, first college to be founded by a citizen of ter actor, he made his London début in 1898 anc 
‘Tugboat Annie" were among his successes. An xtord, was laid by the Chancellor of the University, Lord Halifax. At the subsequent luncheon the retired in 1940. In recent years his most memorabl» 
enthusiastic airman, this hobby received express on in Lowe, Vice-Chancellor and Dean of Christ Church, spoke of the gift as one of the finest appearances were in For Services Rendered "’ anc 
in “ Hell Divers."” He was considered to be Holly fruits individual and private enterprise. Sir Henry Clay, Warden of Nuffield College, referred to The Immortal Garden,” but during his career ! 

wood’s best after-dinner speaker its special field, social science research reated with individual veracity a long line of stage 

anes . aes generals, solicitors, squires and doctors. 
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SIR WALTER RUSSELL, R.A THE EARL OF LUCAN LORD UTHWATT MR. ALFRED HARDIMAN 
. ! , RA 


n April 16, aged 82. A landscape [ n April 20, aged sixty-five. He Died on the eve of his seventieth bi y : PROFESSOR SIR BERNARD PARES 
ure-painter In 1895 he i much time to the interests of He had been a Lord of Appeal in O . E yrved Day aged fifty-eight. The D in New York, aged eighty-two. Lec- 
stant Professor at the Slade ary Forces, and commande since 1946. The Uthwatt Report that @ national memorial to Ear! turer on Russian History, and first Direc- 
id in the same year elected ‘ units, including the Ist Londor fed the Town and Countr lan the Med lich he was, in 1939, awarded tor of the School of Slavonic Languages i 
the New English Art ( He r try Brigade (T.F.) " "on Act was named after him ad . edal of the Royal Society of British the University of London. Author 
nber for mprore. His works include groups for “ The Fall of the Russian Monarchy, i 
=e “ounty Hall, and the new Norwich er works. In 1914 an observer wit 
ty Offices and a bronze fountain for the the Russian Army. During the last war 
New Council House, Bristol, he lectured in America. 
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was appointed Keeper ! a 
. Jerr in 19008 a , * » te _" 
Royal Academy in 192 | 1 ' itativ f land. } Australian Bank appeal. 
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On April 24 a series of 
frontier adjustments in 
favour of Germany's 
Western neighbours 
was carried out without 
incident, despite some 
previous political agita- 
tion in Germany. The 
majority of the adjust- 
ments were on the 
Dutch frontier, where 
nineteen small altera- 
tions have given Hol- 
land about 30 square 
miles of land and about 
10,000 former German 
inhabitants. Belgium 
took over about eight 
square miles and 500 
Germans ; Luxembourg 
acquired some land, a 
small village and two 
stretches of road and 
France a small piece of 
territory near Wissem- 
bourg, in Alsace 


CELEBRATING 
oF ST 


(RIGHT.) 
THE FEAST 
GEORGE IN THE HEART 
OF LONDON FIELD 
MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM 
SLIM SPEAKING FROM 
THE STEPS OF ST.PAUL'S, 


April 23—St. George's 
Day, the feast of Eng- 
land’s patron saint 
was the occasion of 
several ceremonies in 
London. In the after- 
noon the Royal Society 
of St. George held a 
service in St. Paul’s and 
Field Marshal Sir W. 
Slim took the salute at 
the march-past which 
followed. In the morn- 
ing the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George 
held their annual ser- 
vice in St. Paul's, and 
the Lord Mayor re- 
viewed London’s volun- 
tary auxiliary fighting 
services at the Artillery 
Ground, Bunhill Fields. 


AS THEY 
REPUBLIC. 
Dublin 


SALUTE 
THE 


NEW EIRE 
PROCLAIMED 


OF THE 


1916 


THE TROOPS 
EASTER REBELS 
f twenty-one guns was fired on O'Connell Bridge, 
in the presence of a large and cheering crowd and the new Republic of Eire came into being, 
thirty-three years after the Easter Rising of 1916 and the proclamation of the Republic by the 
rebels in the General Post Office. Dublin was decorated and full of people who had come in from 
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AT WHICH 
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the surrounding country for the celebrations and the Irish Grand National at nearby Fairyhousé 
General Post Office, was garlanded and was the saluting-base for a military parade, attended 
he President, Mr. Sean T. O'Kelly, and, the Premier, Mr. Costello. Mr. de Valera abstained from 
it is said, he does not believe in a Republic for Ireland only 
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HE soul of man lives by loyalties, 
pledged or not pledged by vows. The 

old Tory toast was’ “ Church and King ” 
in that right order, be it observed, in 
spite of Henry VIII.—and, below those 
major loyalties, there has always, in this 
country, been a network of others, making 
for stability. Millions, even among the 
otherwise rootless proletariat of our great 
cities, who aren’t curious enough to find 
out from whence their great-grandparents 
MR. KENNETH HARE, THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK sprang (though, by now, Somerset House 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, REVIEWED ON THIS 

PAGE, can provide almost anybody with a pedigree 
Eaiated, at St fauls, bros and Wadham of some length), have strong allegiances to 
poet and translator of poets. He lives in the Oddfellows, the Buffaloes, the Foresters, 


Gloucestershire, at Bussage, near Stroud, and and various Clubs and Pubs, which are 
among his recent publications may be mentioned 
institutions which they wish to preserve 


his autobiography “‘No Quarrel With Fate.” 
unaltered. The bond of the “‘ Old School 


Tie,”” which has helped many and strangled nobody, is yearly being extended 
in range: the “ Old Boffinians’’ and the like, supported as they may be out 
of the rates and taxes, and provided with libraries and swimming-pools 
by the State, hang together and lead to an ever-increasing length of the Rugger 
results in the Sunday papers. And a very 
good thing that is; for the Bureaucratic 
Machine, that mechanical Juggernaut in- 
which even the most charming individual 
is but a helpless cog, tends to flatten 
us all. ‘‘ Tamen usque recurret.”” They 
found out years ago that, if recruits were 
to be got into the Army, County names 
had to be substituted for mere numbers. 
When we are overwhelmed by wars 
involving millions of soldiers, recruits 
have to be shoved into any battalion which 
is short of men, and the Black Watch 
may largely consist of people talking like 
Hardy's Wessex peasants, and the Dorsets 
may be full of ‘ Jocks *’ who call them- 
selves ‘' Jokes.’ The hankering remains. 
We are all bewildered in the Universe, 
thrust upon the earth, involved in a 
country, with land or sea frontiers; but 
most of us feel a lifelong pull towards 
the smaller division of earth in which 
we were born, and where our dead are 
buried ; a hamlet, a village, a market-town, 
a port and, ultimately, a county, whose 
borders were fixed before William the 
Conqueror arrived, and whose borders he 
respected. Lately I saw that there was a project afoot in Whitehall to amalgamate 
two old shires on the Welsh Marches for the sake of ‘‘ administrative efficiency.” 
I think it was a matter of Herefordshire and Worcestershire : doubtless amalgamation 
would effect Goodness-Knows-What. But in Worcester Cathedral is the tomb 
of King John (who insisted that he should be buried there, and whose memory, 
probably—for, except for John Knox, there have been few really cruel and wicked 
Johns in history—needs clearing). And in Hereford Cathedral, that small, lovely 
place, there is the “ Mappemonde,” an 
early medieval map of the known world, 
with Jerusalem as the centre. Makers of 
blue-prints doubtless think that it is 
utterly irrational for a man to wish to 
send his son to father’s old school or into 
father’s old regiment, or to be willing, and 
even eager, to make some sacrifice for the 
welfare of an Administrative Area, called 
a County, merely because he happens to 
have been accidentally born there. But 
unreasonable in this way a great many of 
us are: and any publisher who produces a 
good new series of books about the English 
Counties can always be sure of a public. 

I should like to possess all the Series 
which have been published in my lifetime. 
There were Methuen’s “ Little Guides,”’ 
which omitted no single parish. There 
was Macmillan’s noble, and nobly illus- 
trated, series of ‘‘ Highways and Byways,” 
the one blot on which (Cornishmen must 
agree with me) was that Devon and 
Cornwall were grouped in one volume : 
non-Aryans, I suppose, as we are from the 
point of view of the people who organise 
the County Cricket Championship. Now 
there comes this Series from Robert Hale, Ltd. Its justification is, presumably, 
that it isn't like the others. 

A number of authors—-some of them, I think, not natives of the counties which 
they describe—have been let loose to write what they like about the counties, 
without making the slightest attempt to be comprehensive guides. Guides the 
books certainly are not. Mr. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, the general editor of the 
Series, writes about Hampshire, and twice mentions the Tichborne family ; but he 


ee 


* “ Gloucestershire.” By Kenneth Hare. “ Hampshire and the Isle of Wight.” By Brian Vesey- 
itazerald. Illustrated, (The County Books: Robert Hale, Ltd.; 19s. each.) 
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fHE ILLUSTRATED 


TWO OF ENGLAND’S “PAINTED COUNTIES.” 


“ GLOUCESTERSHIRE”: By KENNETH HARE. “ HAMPSHIRE AND 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT”: By 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





THE SEVERN BORE: A VIVID PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CELEBRATED NATURAL PHENOMENON OF THE 
RIVER SEVERN. 


(Reproduced from “ Gloucestershire" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Robert Hale, Ltd.) 





LONGPARISH, A VILLAGE ON THE TEST, NEAR ANDOVER : THE SCENE OF THE SHOOTING EXPLOITS OF COL 
PETER HAWKER, THE AUTHOR OF Insiructions to Young Sportsmen in all that Relates to Guns and Shooting. books thoroughly, and have learnt 


(Reproduced from ‘ Hampshire and the Isle of Wight": by Courtesy of the Publishers, Robert Hale, Lid.) 
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makes no reference to the lovely village 
of Tichborne, where that family have for 
many centuries lived, or the Tichborne 
Arms, or the Tichborne Cricket Ground, on 
which I have spent so many happy days. 
Mr. Hare, although he does give a picture 
of Chipping Campden, has no account of 
that loveliest of Cotswold towns in his 
text. He is always readable, but he 
certainly rambles. I look for a mention 
of the late Fred Griggs, R.A., a very great 
etcher who saved many Cotswold villages 


from being defaced by bad war memorials, 

and I find such passages as this Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald, whose family have been 

. me . ' . pons P long connected with Hampshire, is well known 
We are at the close of a second world war. asa naturalist and broadcaster. He was for some 


The loss in man-power has been shattering. —_*a's py RB RB Ay. Ee 
Whole civilisations have perished asa result Dover College, and Keble College, Oxford. 
of the destruction of their fighting men. 

After its wars with the Turks, from 1453 until 1718, Venice, the head state of an 
empire, sank slowly to the status of an unimportant provincial town. After the 
1914-18 war, when England sent the expedition to assist the Russians of the White 
party against the Reds, their Russian captors—at such pains were they to keep 
up the number of their citizens! 
adopted, amongst others, the expedient of 
releasing suitable English prisoners of 
war on the condition of their marrying 
Russian women. Their foresight bore 
fruit in that army which was able to—the 
expression is Mr. Churchill’s —‘ tear the 
guts out of’ the invading Huns. These 
Huns also made the raising of the 
birthrate a prime consideration of national 
policy. A trifle before this second World 
War a German girl said to me, ‘A German 
woman looks forward to a family as her 
birthright. The German man comes home 
to them after his work of an evening. 
What does an upper-class Englishman 
come home to? His wife, his dog, and 
his wireless set.’ ”’ 

That may be all very true: though 
I can’t think that there were so many 
English prisoners of war marrying 
Russian women as could produce the 
millions who beat Hitler; the Russian 
peasant hung on for a very long time 
(and then only failed through lack of 
supplies) against the Kaiser’s Germany, 
and, aided by General Février, beat 
Napoleon. But what on earth has it to do with Gloucestershire ? 

Twenty volumes in this Series are announced : my own county, I observe, is 
going to be dealt with by an author called Gordon ; for all I know to the contrary, 
there may be an ancient family of Gordons in Devonshire, as there may be an ancient 
family of Fitzgeralds in Hampshire. But I do think that Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald 
should get his authors a little more under control. I love digressions in books, up 
to a point ; but it is a bad notion to have passages in a book about one county 
which might, equally relevantly or 
irrelevantly, be transplanted bodily into 
a book about another county. Had I 
been asked, as I have not been, to 
write a book about Glorious Rutland in 
this Series, I could just as pertinently 
have embodied in it some of Mr. Hare's 
ruminations as he has embodied them 
in his Gloucestershire book. What | 
certainly would not have done is to 
write, about Mrs. Siddons: “ Her con- 
nection with the West of England was 
long preserved. In 1744 for instance, 
at fashionable Cheltenham, she played 
Belvidera, the heroine of Otway’s long- 
famous but over-melodramatic tragedy 
Venice Preserved.” Precocity is all right 
up to a point, and there was once an 
Infant Roscius. But, great tragedienne 
as Mrs. Siddons was, I cannot believe 
that she was acting at Cheltenham eleven 
years before she was born. 

This may look like an attack. It 
isn’t meant to be. I have enjoyed both 





MR. BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK ON HAMPSHIRE AND THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


things from both, and by both have 
been reminded of old, happy wanderings. 
But I do think that a little more control should be exercised, and certainly 
that there should be a greater precision of proof-reading—for the slip about Mrs. 
Siddons was by no means the only one that shouted at me. 

In each book there is a wealth of beautiful photographs. They are reproduced 
in the latest fashion : they go straight to the edges of the pages. Well, there t> 
the fashion ; but I think that it leads to the illustrations fighting the text. No 
opening looks satisfactory when one page has a margin and the other hasn't. But 
who am I to swim against the tide ? 


Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by W. R. Calvert on page 604 of this issue 
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THE BEST EASTER OF THE CENTURY: A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH OF A KENTISH CHERRY-ORCHARD DURING 
THE PERFECT APRIL WEATHER OF THE HOLIDAY WEEK-END. 


April is giving us cold, wet days, to east Midlands. On the Saturday, temperatures of 80 
P y P 


IN MEMORY OF 


The favourite national weather joke is, when deg. were reached at some 
quote Browning's lines on his desire to be in England during that fickle month at Kensington Palace, and 83 deg 

Browning's words and of Shakespeare's at Greenwich 
description of proud-pied April dressed in all his trim were proved. During the the warmest since observations began in 184! 
whole of the Easter week-end, record temperatures and days of almost unbroken highest on Easter Sunday for this century. Spring flowers bl 


sunshine were enjoyed over large areas of south-east England, East Anglia and the cherry- and pear-trees were a glory of white blossom. 


inland towns The highest reported were 84 deg 
It was the warmest April day at Kew since 1893, and at Greenwich 
The temperature at Kew was the 


This year the—occasional—accuracy of 
yomed everywhere, and 
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| BEGIN to set down my first impressions 

of a visit to Spain while my hand is still 
a little shaky from the throb of the aircraft 
and its heat on my journey home. My stay 
was one of eight days, with a tightly-packed 
and well-organised programme. Madrid was 
my centre, and I passed a great proportion of 
my time there, but I also covered hundreds 
of miles by car, thus seeing a good deal of the 
country as far north as Valladolid and as far 
south as Toledo. I choose the title 
deliberation. I cannot pretend to set myself up as an 
authority on present-day Spain on the basis of so brief a 
visit. I can, however, say that I talked a lot and listened 
a great deal more. I can also say that my conversations 


impressions "’ with 


were not confined to Spaniards. I spoke also to many 
British residents in Spain who knew the country thoroughly, 
some of them having been there for many years, and all 
possessing wide experience on every aspect of its political, 
military, economic, and social affairs. I cannot say too 
much of the kindness with which I was received and enter 
tained. The Spaniard who finds his visitor ‘‘ sympathetic " 
is the most friendly and courteous of hosts. It appears that 
I was fortunate enough to come into that category, if I may 
say so in all modesty. This is always a pleasant experience. 

rhe first object of my visit was to deliver two lectures 
to the Historical Service of the Army. These had nothing 
to do with the Atlantic Treaty, atomic bombs, or modern 
affairs of any kind. They were devoted to a purely historical 
subject, on which I have done some work in the last two 
years—the relations between Spain and Ireland during the 
reigns of Elizabeth of England and Philip II. and III. 
of Spain. The audience consisted mostly of officers of the 
General Staff, the Garrison, the School of War, and the 
Historical Service. The arrangements for these lectures 
and for the whole of my tour were made by the head of 
this service, Colonel José Vidal Colmena, and I should 
like to pay a warm tribute not only to his personal kindness 
and pleasant companionship but also to the excellence of 
the organisation for which he and his staff were responsible 
I must make special mention of one other member of the 
Historical Service, Captain José Vasquez Martin, himself 
a historian, who read my lectures in Spanish. I myself 
have a rough understanding of the language, spoken and 
written, but cannot speak it, so confined myself to a short 
address. Among those who attended was General Garcia 
Valifio, Chief of the General Staff. The Spanish Historical 
Service is run on more elaborate lines than our own and is 
concerned with ancient as well as modern military history. 
It has a fine lecture hall and a splendid library. 

Before I write of my personal visits I must say some- 
thing of a great danger which is overhanging a large part 
of Spain and which may develop into tragedy, perhaps 
especially in Madrid. This is the worst drought of modern 
times. So far it has not done serious damage to agriculture, 


ONE OF THE NOBLEST SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE THE WORLD 
APFORDS THE CATHEDRAL, TOLEDO, WHICH CAPTAIN FALLS FOUND 
MEMORABLE FOR ITS MAJESTIC SEVERITY 
The Cathedral at Toledo was begun in 1226 and completed in 1493 
although the chapels and sacristy are of later date. The North Tower 
(1380-1440) is 295 ft. in height 


and there was, in fact, a little rain at the end of March 
Agriculture may, however, suffer greatly if no more rain 
and the season is getting late. The thermometer 
reached 90 deg. F. one day in Seville when I was in Madrid, 
and approached 80 deg. in the capital itself. Where the 
influence of the drought has been chiefly felt is in the 
Factories 


comes, 


shortage of electric power obtained from water. 
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are working short time, in some instances only two days a 
week. In Madrid, where the buildings are often very tall, 
the lifts work only during brief periods, and the water 
supply to the dwelling-houses is cut off at certain times 


every day. In addition to the lack of rain there has been 


hardly any snow in the mountains, and the country depends 
a great deal on the snow which normally fills the rivers 





ARRIVING FOR AN EIGHT-DAY VISIT TO SPAIN DURING WHICH HE 
RECORDED HIS IMPRESSIONS FOR THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE ; CAPTAIN 
CYRIL FALLS (LEFT) WITH COLONEL JOSE VIDAL COLMENA, CHIEF OF THE 
HISTORICAL SERVICE OF THE SPANISH ARMY, AT THE AIRPORT OF BARAJAS. 


and reservoirs in spring. That 
damage is, of course, irrevocable 
where this year is concerned, so 
that even if it were to rain in 
torrents now there would still be 
a shortage, and unfortunately the 
prospect of rain appears remote, 

rhis is even more unfortunate 
than it appears, because it baulks 
at a critical moment the great 
efforts to achieve recovery from 
the effects of the Civil War. The 
year 1949 had been looked forward 
to with confidence as destined to 
mark an important stage in re- 
covery. Now it looks as though 
many of the hopes based upon it 
would be cheated. No one, whatever 
be his views of the present régime 
should withhold his sympathy for this 
misfortune because, if things go as 
badly as they may, it will be the 
Spanish people as a whole that will 
suffer. And the Spanish people have 
made a remarkable effort, which 
deserves good fortune. There are 
undoubtedly greater extremes of riches and poverty 
in Spain than there are in our country, but according to 
the testimony of British residents there never has been a 
time within their memories when so large a proportion of 
the population was as well clothed and fed as to-day. These 
British residents, cool and detached as Britons abroad 
generally are, disagree among themselves in some matters, 
but they seem to be agreed upon one, that more nonsense 
is talked and written about Spain than about most countries 
in Europe. 

Politically, the great majority of Spaniards have just 
received a sharp reminder of the relative isolation of Spain 
in the refusal to extend to her an invitation to join the 
Atlantic Treaty. For the opponents of General Franco it 
is undoubtedly a strategic victory that no such invitation 
has been issued. And yet I think it probable that all of 
them, except the most extreme, are regretful about this 
matter and take little pleasure in their victory, if it is to 
be regarded as such, National pride takes a high place 
in Spanish mentality. Spaniards do not like to be regarded 
as suppliants. One of the most unpopular expressions of 
opinion recently brought to their notice was contained in 
a message from a correspondent in this country to the effect 
that, since in the event of trouble Spain would be with 
us in any event, there was no need to worry-.overmuch 
about her and her affairs at the moment. Perhaps there 
was a measure of truth in the message, but it was hardly 
generous, and proved, as might have been expected, highly 
unpalatable. The obvious retort was that those who 
wished to make use of Spain later might find it profitable, 
from the most selfish point of view, to help her to become 
militarily better equipped. 


“AS A STUDENT OF HISTORY... 
A VIEW OF THE TWELFTH-CENTURY CASTLE NEAR VALLADOLID WHICH IS A GREAT TREASURE 
HOUSE OF DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE HOUSE OF HABSBURG, ENGLAND, ITALY AND THE AMERICAS. 
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I suppose that the most impressive 
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that, since everyone who has visited Madrid 
knows that magnificent monument to the 
spirit and reign of Philip I]. I might say 
in passing, that to-day Spanish historians 
are delving into his records with increased 
enthusiasm, though one of them described 
him to me as “the first European bureau 
erat.” As a student of history myself, I think my 
happiest hours were passed at Simancas. Here, in a large 
village about six miles from Valladolid, is the castk 
in which Philip II. established his archives. There 
are valuable archives in Madrid, while for medizval Spain, 
Barcelona is the chief repository, but for the House of 
Habsburg, England, Italy and the Americas, this remote 
keep is the great treasure-house, Over half a century ago, 
a British-Spanish team calendared the documents directly 
relating to England, an immense work which has proved 
valuable to all subsequent historians of English or British 
relations with Spain. That is not to say, however, that 
the student who now visits the place will not find much 
to interest and delight him, and there are still discoveries 
to be made. 

I had been working at home on the rebellion of Hugh 
O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, in the last years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and had found frequent references to the appeals 
to Philip II. and Philip III. for aid against the forces of 
the Crown. This aid took the form of ships carrying arms 
and money, and finally of the big Spanish expeditionary 
force which landed at Kinsale in 1601. Here were the 
appeals themselves, often written in Latin by a priest who 
acted as secretary to one of the Irish chieftains. When 
one sees the signatures of Queen Elizabeth, Burghley, 
Philip II., or Santa Cruz, one is apt to take them for granted : 
in fact, I have become familiar with the writing both of 
Burghley and of his secretary. The signature of Tyrone 
is also fairly common. But one comes on those of the 
other Ulster and Connaught magnates, Hugh Roe O'Donnell, 
Maguire of Fermanagh, O’Rourke of Leitrim, etc., with a 
pleasant shock of surprise. Sitting at a table in this far-off 
record office, in silence broken only by the shout of a child 
or the. crow of a cock from the village below, these figures 
who had almost been my companions were brought even 
closer to me. 

It is certainly fitting that documents relating to Hugh 
O'Donnell should be kept here. After the defeat of Kinsale 
he had fled to Spain to ask for further aid from Philip III., 
aid which the Spaniards at first intended to send, but 
which they later on cancelled in the belief that the Irish 
rebels were in hopeless straits. O'Donnell, after his first 
interview with the King, was kept waiting for a long time 
at Corufia. At last he was accorded another audience at 
Valladolid. On his way there he was taken ill as he was 
passing through Simancas, and on September ro (N.S.) 
he died, in his thirtieth year. So this romantic Ulster 
prince, idol of the people of Tyrconnell, whose voice was 
“like the music of a silver trumpet,” lies in Valladolid, 





I THINK MY HAPPIEST HOURS WERE PASSED AT SIMANCAS 


while papers concerned with his tragic life are preserved a 
few miles away in the castle of Simancas. I found it hard 
to tear myself away from this place, but left somewhat 
consoled by the discovery that I could have any document 
of which I gave the reference number reproduced photo 
graphically. Among other documents which I saw were 
the articles of the marriage between Philip Il. and Mary 
of England, and Don John of Austria’s “ victory despatch " 
after the battle of Lepanto. 

While on the subject of documents I must not forget 
those of the National Library in Madrid, among which 
letters of great commanders such as Cortez, Pizarro, 
Gonsalvo de Cordoba, Alexander Farnese and Requescens 
particularly interested me. Here, as in every case, I was 
“taken behind the scenes” to sections of the library not 
open to the public. Wherever I went a scholar, often the 
head of the institution, made himself my guide. One of 
them in particular, Father Fidel Rodriguez Diez, of the 
Royal University of Maria Cristina, worked very hard. 
rhe officer who took me over the Alcazar at Toledo, and 
explained the details of that astoundingly heroic defence, 
had taken part in it himself, and ended as second-in-com- 
mand, This was the prologue to my afternoon visit to 
the Cathedral, memorable for its majestic severity, and to 
the other famous sights of this ancient city, including the 
collection of the works of El Greco. I shdéuld perhaps 
apologise for allowing this article to trail off into the style 
of a guide-book, but the memories are so vivid that I have 
found myself unable to follow my original intention to 
write of Spain rather than of sights in Spain. I hope 
to have the opportunity to write next week more fully on 
the political and strategic sides 
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EVENTS ON THE CONTINENT IN PICTURES: 
A CAMERA SURVEY OF THE CURRENT NEWS. 


EFT.) THE POSTPONE- 
MENT OF BELGIAN FRON- 
TIER CLAIMS HERR 
ARNOLD (CENTRE, HAT IN 
HAND) CHATTING, WITH 
FRONTIER OFFICIALS AT 
BILOCHEN ON APRIL I7. 


(RIGHT.) ADDRESSING A 
GATHERING OF 2000 GER 
MANS ON BELGIUM'S POST- 
PONED CLAIMS HERR 
ARNOLD (AT MICROPHONE, 
RIGHT) AT MONSCHAU, 
NEAR THE FRONTIER, 





On April 17 Herr Arnold, 
Premier of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, visited the 
town of Monschau, near 
the Belgian frontier, and 
in an address to a gather- 
ing of some 2000 Germans 
expressed his thanks to 
the Belgian Government 
for its decision to post- 
pone certain of its frontier 
claims against Germany. 
Herr Arnold arrived in 
the Netherlands on 
April 19 and was re- 
ceived by Dr. Stikker, 
the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister, for an informal 
talk, during which the 
Dutch frontier claims 
were probably discussed. 


TAKING OVER GUARD DUTIES AT THE INTER-ALLIED COMMAND BUILDING IN VIENNA: 
A DETACHMENT OF RUSSIAN TROOPS MARCHING PAST THE MILITARY COMMANDERS. 
Each month the respective Powers take over the chairmanship of the Control Council and guard 
duties at the Inter-Allied Command building in Vienna in turn. Our photograph shows a detach- 
ment of Russian troops passing in review before the Military Commanders of the Occupying 


Powers during the change-over ceremony. 
ROYAL WELCH FUSILIERS IN THE PAKOTA WHICH 


BROUGHT THEM TO THE CITY TO REPLACE THE ROYAL NORFOLKS 

It was announced on April 4 that the Ist Battalion The Royal Norfolk Regimen h had been in Berlin 

since November, 1947, would be relieved by the Ist Battalion The Royal Welsh Fus The change-over has 

now been effected by means of the airlift. On the first day over 100 men, personal kit, were 
brought in and a similar number of the Royal Norfolks were flown 


RELIEVING THE BERLIN GARRISON BY AIR 


OFF THE RATION! A SMILING SHOP ASSISTANT IN PARIS PREPARES FOR HER FIRST CUSTOMERS 


THE NEW CONDITIONS 


On April 16 milk and milk products were freed from rationing in France the 
smiling shop assistants prepared for first customers under the new conditions and 
BUYING MILK OFF THE RATION FOR THE FIRST TIME IN NINE YEARS their counters Housewives were told they could buy a complete cheese if they wished 
4 PARIS HOUSEWIFE GOES SHOPPING WITHOUT HER RATION-CARD. romage'"’ Meanwhile on this side of the Channel we enjoy a temporary relaxation of 
of cheese and tt remain ntrolled 
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THE ANNEXE: AN UNDERGROUND H.Q. IN WHICH BRITAIN’S WAR 


: 


SEVENTY FEET BELOW WHITEHALL: THE BOMBPROOF STOREY’S GATE “FORTRESS” WHICH HOUSED THE 


THE FOLLOWING KEY SHOWS THE DISPOSITION OF THE WAR 
ROOM; NO, 6, CONFERENCE ROOM OF THE CHIEFS OF STAFF; NO. 7, WAR 


CABINET HEADQUARTERS IN AND UNDER THE ANNEXE AT STOREY'S GATE, ALONGSIDE DOWNING STRE# 


~ T, AND THE SITUATION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Q, SECRETARIES’ OFFICE; NO. 10, 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES OFFICES ; NO It, MR. CHURCHILL 5 
NO. 17, UNDERGROUND HEADQUARTERS 


part of the solid Government offices which lie between Downing Street and 
, governed a great Storey’s Gate, and look out over St. James's Park. It contained (above 
Empire, showing the disposition of the rooms during Britain's finest hour,” ground) the Cabinet Offices (No. 13) and (on the ground floor) a flat for 


the first year of the war. In September of 1940, however—as the first blitz Mr. and Mrs. Churchill (No. 15) Seventy feet below ground-level, however 
on London began to swell to its height—preparations had been completed for and capped with an interior protective ceiling of 16 ft. of reinforced concrete, 
the Cabinet's move to the Annexe."’ This—illustrated in the inset—was in lay an amazing underground warren of rooms, offices and corridors. These 


DRAWING BY G. H. Davis, REPRODUCED 


CABINET ROOM; NO, 8, CABINET WAITING-ROOM: NO 


In our issue of March 5 we reproduced a sectional drawing of No 


10, Downing 
Street, the quiet backwater from which great men have 





EFFORT 
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WAS DIRECTED BY MR. CHURCHILL AND HIS CABINET. 








WAR CABINET’S DELIBERATIONS AND THE CHIEFS OF STAFF CONFERENCES FROM SEPTEMBER, 1940. 


NO. 4, LORD BEAVERBROOK'S ROOM; NO. 5, TRANSATLANTIC TELEPHONE 
NO. 16, SOLID REINFORCED CONCRETE ; 


ROOMS IN THE BOMBPROOF BASEMENT: NO. I, MR. ATTLER'S ROOM; NO. 2, MR. CHURCHILL'S DINING-ROOM 
ROOM NO. 12, MAP ROOMS; AND, IN THE SMALL INSET, NO. 13, CABINET OFFICES; NO. 14, ENTRANCE, 


15, SUB-BASEMENT OFFICES AND DORMITORIES. 

comprised the Cabinet's bombproof headquarters In previous issues 
(November 10, 1945 and March 27, 1948) we have published photographs of 
some of the principal and most interesting rooms, including Mr. Churchill's quarters, 
the Map Room (of which Lord Ismay said it ‘‘ had a remarkable fascination. You 
could never pass it without popping in to see the very latest news of the war 
the very hub and mainspring of Britain's war effort, the War Cabinet Room. This 


), and 


BY CourTESY OF “ Lire ”’ MAGAZINE. 








CHURCHILL'S ROOM; 
15, THE CHURCHILLS’ GROUND-FLOOR FLAT; 


NO. 3, MRS 
AT STREET LEVEL; WO 


nexus of rooms, besides being elaborately secured against aerial attack, had its own 
defence organisation and was proof against gas warfare. It was air-conditioned 
and victualled for emergency; and had an elaborate communications system, 
which kept it in constant touch with every aspect of the war; and in its 
contrast with the unassuming quality of Downing Street marks the distinction 
between democracy at peace and democracy stream-lined for war. 
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THE 
OPERA 


AUDITORIUM 
HOUSE, 


AND 
WHERE 
FUNDS 


PROSCENIUM OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 
SEF THE 


VIENNA'S 
PROCEEDS 
PHOTOGRAPH 


STATE 


SLOWLY 


FROM LACK OF ALSO BELOW, 


Vienna's famed State Opera House was burnt out during the later years 

f the war, and it was announced last month that the Austrian authorities F 
were to ask the administrators of the European Recovery Programme 
for an exceptional credit of £500,000 for its rebuilding Work was begun 
some time ago, as the new steel roof-girders in our upper photograph show 
but progress has been very slow on account of the shortage of funds 
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AS 1S TO-DAY, SEEN 


SOME WORK IN PROGRESS ON RECONSTRUCTION 


THE APPEAL 
THE WORK 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD: EARTHQUAKE, 
BCLIPSE, AIR RECORD, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


1) 


EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE ON THE U.S. PACIFK 


COAST THE SCENE IN SEATTLE, SHOWING 


CRUSHED CARS AND FALLEN COPINGS 


AFTER A MINUTE’S SEVERE EARTH TREMOR, 


Just before noon (Pacific Coast time) on 
April 13, the U.S. States of Washington 
and Oregon and, to a lesser degree, parts 
of British Columbia, suffered what is 

[Continued on right 


BEEN LUNCHING A FEW MOMENTS 
OF PUYALLUP HIGH 
PACIFIC EARTHQUAKE. 


WHERE SIX STUDENTS HAD 
BEFORE: THE SHATTERED STAGE 
WASHINGTON, AFTER THE 
Continued .| 
described as the worst earth tremor known in the area. It lasted about 
a minute, and was particularly severe in Washington. It caused five deaths, 
injured about fifty people, and did millions of pounds’-worth of damage 
All the State Government buildings at Olympia, Washington, were damaged. 
Communications were disrupted, water-mains broken, and there was much 
damage to masonry. Some fires broke out. Damage was less over the 
Canadian border. 


SCHOOL, 


EFUELLING 
LaDy,” 
NON-STOP 


FROM A_ FAST CAR PILOT OF 


WHICH BROKE ALL ENDURANCE RECORDS FOR 
FLIGHT, REACHING DOWN FOR CANS OF FUEL. 


a April 15, two U.S. aviators, Dick Riedel and Bill Barris, flying their 
ght aircraft “Sunkist Lady” broke the previous record for non-stop flight 
(726 hours).. At the date of writing 
they were still flying, having been in 
the air for about 900 hours. They 
announced that they proposed to land 
on April 26, six weeks after their 
take-off. This would mean a non-stop 
flight of 1008 hours. The aircraft 
has room for one pilot to sleep while 
the other carries on 
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FOUR PHASES 
GRAPHED 
THE 


OF THE AS PHOTO- 
TELESCOPE : 


TIME. 


“BLACK "" MOON ECLIPSE, 
THROUGH THE DEARBORN, ILLINOIS, 
TIMES SHOWN ARE U. CENTRAL STANDARD 


Watchers of the lunar eclipse of the night of April 12-13 in the United 

States were rewarded by a very unusual phenomenon: the moon was at 

times “ black.” This was believed caused by an unusual cloud-blanket 

round parts of the earth which kept the refracted rays of the sun from 

reaching the moon. For most of the time the moon appeared as a disc of 
reddish copper. 
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TOP RIGHT 
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THE FIRST 


FROM NEW 
SHOWS THE ECLIPSE 
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THE BRITISH CAR WHICH HAS 
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THE BRITISH-BUILT CAR WHICH HAS COMPLETED A SEVEN-DAY ENDURANCE TEST AT INDIANAPOLIS; BROKEN TEN RECORDS OF TWENTY YEARS’ STANDING, AND SET UP OFFICIAL 
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MR. ALAN HESS, P.R.O., AUSTIN 

ITOR CO., AND B.B.C. MOTOR- 
COMMENTATOR, DRIVER 
AND TEAM CHIEF. 


NG 


HE Austin Motor Com- 
pany successfully “ in- 





vv 
(ABOVE.) 


vaded"' the American car 

market eighteen months ago, THE AUSTIN ATLANTIC, WHICH HAS ACHIEVED 
and as a result have brought ie SUCH SUCCESS IN AMERICA. j 
back to this country close on _ 


They have now achieved a most remarkable success 
through their attack with the Austin A-90 Atlantic Convertible on the 
American Stock Car Records. This was the first occasion on which a British 
car had ever attacked American Stock Car Records anywhere—let alone 
in America —and the project called for the most meticulous preparation and 
1 organisation. During the seven-day endurance test on the 


long-distance 
Indianapolis speedway, which was completed on April 19, the car covered 
Continued opposnte 


25,000,000 dollars. 


RECORD FIGURES FOR FIFTY-THREE MORE DISTANCE AND SPEED TESTS: THE AUSTIN A-g0 ATLANTIC CONVERTIBLE. 


DURING THE ENDURANCE TEST BY THE BRITISH AUSTIN ATLANTIC CONVERTIBLE : MR. A 
TO TAKE OVER FROM MR. CHARLES GOODACRE. THE BONNET IS OPEN FOR CHECKING, THE BOOT LID UP FOR PETROL 












DURING HER SECRET FORTY-FIGHT 


HOURS’ TEST AT MONTLHERY LAST DECEMBER! 











ete 


MR. DENNIS BUCKLEY, A MEM 
BER OF THE AMERICAN SALES 
STAFF OF THE AUSTIN MOTOR 


CO., AND ONE OF THE DRIVERS 












or 
ON 


(LEFT.) MR. CHARLES GOODACRE, A MEMBER 


=e moun Continued.) 
11,875 miles at an average 
speed of 70°68 m.p.h. It cap 
, tured every American Aut 
mobile Association record for 
Stock Cars between two and 
seven days, as certified at Indianapolis on April 21 by the American Aut 
mobile Association Contest Board. It broke ten records in the unlimited 
class and established fifty-three others in unlimited and open stock car 
classes. It also set up a record for flying start over five miles, making tw 
trips at 89°58 m.p.h. In the open car division it set up records for every 
distance from one kilometre to 10,000 miles, and for running 
from one hour to seven 


THE STAFF OF ESSO-ETHYL CORPORATION, 
Ee OF THE DRIVERS OF THE AUSTIN 
ATLANTIC CONVERTIBLE. 


ver all period 
days inclusive 
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IN AND AROUND BRITAIN TO-DAY: 
TOPICAL NEWS IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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BRINGING THE ANTARCTIC’S TRIBUTE TO THE KITCHENS OF BRITAIN: BALAENA, THE FIRST 
OF THIS SEASON’S WHALE-SHIPS TO DOCK AT LIVE RPOOL, WITH 8000 TONS OF WHALE-OIL. 


This year’s Antarctic whaling season has been an exceptionally successful one, and one South African and 
three British expeditions and the S. Georgia land station have produced 113,388 tons of whale-oil, PASSING UNDER THE MENAI BRIDGE TO HER ANCHORAGE OFF PLAS NEWYDD, IN ANGLESEY : 


66,000 tons of which have already reached Great Britain; the balance is expected before the end of May. THE FAMOUS CADET-SCHOOL SHIP, H.M.S. CONWAY, IN WHICH OFFICERS FOR THE ROYAL 

AND MERCHANT NAVIES ARE TRAINED, 
(LeEFT.) ‘“* REPLANT- 
ING "’ A 250,000,000- 
YEAR-OLD TREE : THE 
SCAFFOLD AND 
TACKLE USED TO RE- 
PLACE THE SCIENCE 
MUSEUM’S FAMOUS 
FOSSIL TREE ON ITS 
PEDESTAL, 


(RIGHT.) REHABILI- 
TATING PERHAPS THE 
WAR'S OLDEST BOMB 
VICTIM : PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR THE RE- 
ERECTION OF A FOSSIL 
TREE AT THE SCIENCE 
MUSEUM, 


ws) 


| 


In the 1870's, a fossil 
tree-trunk, 30 ft. long, 
and belonging to the 
Lower Carboniferous 
Period (c. 250,000,000 
years ago), was found in 
a quarry near Edinburgh, 
and presented to the 
Science Museum. There 
it was joined with con- 
crete and erected in the 
grounds on a pedestal. 
Bomb-blast in 1940 blew 
it down, and it has since 
lain in pieces. The 
sections are now being 
cemented together again 
and the trunk set upright 
once more. 
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(IN ROBES) LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF NUFFIELD COLLEGE, THE FIRST PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT VICTORIA STATION SAYING GOOD-BYE TO BRITISH CHILDREN 
OXFORD COLLEGE TO BE FOUNDED BY A CITIZEN OF OXFORD LEAVING FOR A HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND, AND FRE NCH CHILDREN ENDING THEIRS. 

’ the day following that devoted to celebrating another Oxford benefactor, Dr. Radcliffe (see On ‘April 20, on the eve of her twenty-third birthday, Princess Elizabeth said good-bye to a 
page 603), the Chancellor of the University, Lord Halifax, in the presence of the donor Lord Nuffield, laid number of schoolchildren at Victoria. Some were British orphans and war-victims, leaving for 
f the Castle Mound. The College began its work a holiday in Switzerland as the guests of Lucerne City Council and Adteliers: others ‘were French 


the foundation-stone of Nuffield College, on a site north « 
on the social sciences some years ago in temporary buildings children in similar circumstances, returning after a holiday in England 


LORD HALIFAX 
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THE MODEL RAILWAY CLUB ON SHOW. MODEL AIRCRAFT [IN COMPETITION. 


Mode! aircraft, like model locomotives, have their devotees, and a number 
demonstrated at the Easter Model Aircraft competition at Crabble Park 
Z es Aero Club, showed his radio-controlled Mercury Mark I! 
be ) the ground without the need for ac 
brothers and a Dyna-jet machine which was p 
- ipetitors was st to be capable of a speed of 
ssue of August 21, 1948, we published a double-page of drawings by 
ft flying which has become even more realist 
nes and e Owner is able to P t nis mod 
an even make his machine do aerobatics 


AN IMPRESSIVE WORKING MODEL STAGED BY BRITISH RAILWAYS AT THE MODEL RAIL 
WAY CLUB EXHIBITION AT CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, WHICH OPENED ON APRIL 19 


RADIO-CONTROLLED AIRCRAFT MODEL POWERED BY A SMALI PETROI ENGINE 
AT AN EASTER COMPETITION THE MERCURY MARK If. WITH ITS OWNER 


: at a 
age rs he 
ah 4; 


oS 
Sate 


ONE OF THE CHIEF ATTRACTIONS OF THE EXHIBITION—-A MODEL LOCOMOTIVE PULLING 
A LOAD OF SCHOOLBOYS ALONG A RAISED TRACK, 


FED 


LES 


Bases 


THE LARGEST MODEL LOCOMOTIVE IN THE EXHIBITION——-A GIANT WEIGHING © CWI A 
HAVING A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 25 M.P.H.; WITH SMALLER MODELS AS A CONTRAST 


The annual exhibition of the Model Railway Club was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, fr 

April 19 to 23. The exhibits were designed to interest not only model-makers b the average 

smail boy whose one ambition is to be an engine-driver and who spends his time iv 

numbers Schoolboys naturally tound the working models the most attractive and 

impressive model railway staged by British Railways, with its signal-box and array of 

end, from which the model trains were dispatched on their journeys round the track 

rest in a siding. There was a long queue of small boys waiting for a ride i a le 

which ran along a raised track and was driven by steam. Several of the jels at the exhibition ‘ 

were capable of pulling half a ton and the largest locomotive in the show weighed 6 cwt., and had A JET-PROPELLED MODEL WHICH CAN FLY AT 110 M.P.H. DEMONSTRATED BY ITS OWNER 


a 
4 V 
a maximum speed of 25 m.p.h. TO AN INTERESTED AUDIENCE OF FELLOW-COMPETITOR 





Last 
the Republic 


autumn the U.S. Aijr 
XR-12, flew 


Force's giant photographic reconnaissance aircraft, 


non-stop at a height of about eight miles from 
Ventura, California, on the Pacific coast, right across the United States to 
the Atlantic at New York. As it flew, at a speed of about 375 m.p.h., one 
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of its cameras made 390 exposures at regular intervals of about 6¢ 
The resultant photographs made the continuous picture we show 
wide cross-section right across 


was hardly a thing to 


seconds 
an 11}-mile 
The trip was uneventful and 
camera's view—a 


the continent 
obscure the 


there 


clouds 


few low 





FROM COAST TO COAST OF THE UNITED STATES -IN A SINGLE PHOTOGRAPH, 192 FEET LONG, MADE UP F 


; em 
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SE UP FROM 390 EXPOSURES T 


re ~ 


AKEN AT A HEIGHT OF EIGHT MILES ~ DISPLAYED ON AN AIRFIELD RUNWAY. 


onds on the Pacific coast and after that nothing until the industrial haze of some | land appears virtually empty, showing little signs of man's activity; for the 
-mile- of the eastern cities. The individual photographs were taken vertically and | next quarter eastwards it is rich agricultural land; for the last quarter the 
and each shows an area of 130 square miles. Two points of especial interest country is dense with population and industry. Secondly, the 
louds |; emerge from the individual sections: Between Ventura and Kansas City the taking these pictures, was out of human sight and hearing 


aircraft, while 
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technique of 

jucing 
urate maps from 
air photographs by 
photogram- 
metric is has 
made great strides in 
recent years, largely 
as a result of wartime 
map 
upied 


modern 
meth 


experience in 
ping enemy-oc 
territories which, for 
obvious reasons, could 
not be mapped by 
the usual methods of 
sending gfound sur- 
veyors to the site. 
Government depart- 
ments, local authori- 
ties, industrial under- 
takings and consult- 
ing engineers are 
recognising air survey 
as an economical and 
rapid method of map- 
making or map re- 
vision. The modern 
air-survey camera is 
designed to operate 
at high altitudes, 
thus enabling large 
areas to be photo- 
graphed at each ex- 
posure. For example, 
with the camera illus- 
trated (Fig. 1), opera- 
ting at 20,000 ft., 
each individual 
photograph will cover 
32 square miles (Fig. 5). When operating at these high altitudes the aircrew 
must, of use oxygen, and to prevent the mechanism of the camera from 
“ seizing-up,” it is totally enclosed in a heated container. The aircraft taking the 
photographs flies over the area to be mapped in parallel runs, the camera automatically 
making exposures at intervals predetermined to allow each picture to overlap the pre- 
ceding one by about 60 per cent., so that each point on the ground appears on at least 
two photographs. This is to allow the stereoscopic examinations of the photographs to 


be made, for this is the basis on which all modern mapping equipment depends. The 
[Continued below, left. 
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FIG I. FOR “AERIAL MAP-MAKING: A MODERN PHOTOGRAMMETRICAL 
AIR CAMERA, OFTEN TOTALLY ENCLOSED AND HEATED, TAKING UP TO 
PREDETERMINED INTERVALS. 


500 EXPOSURES ON 9Q-IN.-WIDE FILM, AT 


an area of 
course, 


FIRST PRINTS FROM THE PHOTOGRAMMETRIC CAMERA (FIG. 1) ARE EXAMINED 
EXPERTS TO IDENTIFY MAJOR FEATURES. SUCCESSIVE EXPOSURES 
OVERLAP AS MUCH AS 60 PER CENT. 


FIG. 2 THE 
STEREOSCOPICALLY BY 


Continued.) 
first phase of map- 
making following the 
photography is the 
stereoscopic examination 
of the photographs by 
expert operators to iden- 
tify and classify features 
roads, rivers, 
vegetation, etc., and to 
pin-point positions on 
the ground which have 
already been determined 
by ground surveyors 
(Fig. 2). Following the 
interpretation, miniature 
lantern slides, known as 
diapositives, are made 
from 9-in.-wide film in 
an instrument known as 
a Reduction Printer, and 
it is from these diaposi- 
tives that mapping is 
actually carried out. 
Placed in high-precision 
optical plotting instru- 
ments (Fig. 3), the pro- 
jectors of which can be 
adjusted to represent the 
exact position occupied 
by the air camera at the 
instant each exposure 
was made, diapositives 
from adjoining negatives 
[Continued above, right. 


MAP-MAKING FROM 


such as 


OBTAINED FROM THE 
FAIR-DRAWN MAP 
THE PLATES 


TRACES 
THE 
OBTAIN 


THE PENCII 
ARE COMBINED IN 
PHOTOGRAPHED TO 


FIG. 4. 
SLIDES 
WHICH IS 


(SEEN HERE 
NECESSARY F¢ 


THE AIR: 


STEREOSCOPIC 


THE 


FIG. 3. SLIDES 
INSTRUMENTS 


ON TO THE 
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CIRCULAR 
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PLACED IN THE TWO PLOTTING 
RED AND GREEN FILTERS 
DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT, 


NEGATIVES ARE 
DOWNWARDS THROUGH 
FOR TRACING, AS 


FROM THE 
PROJECTED 


PLOTTING TABLE 


are projected vertically downwards, one through a red filter and the other through a green 


filter, on to an instrument known as a Tracing Table. 


This has a white top, in the centre 


of which is a tiny spot of light: immediately below this is the point of a very fine pencil. 
The two images projected on to the white top, one green and the other red, when viewed 
by the operator through anaglyph spectacles (i.e., one lens red, the other green), appear 


as a solid three-dimensional 


‘model”’ of the ground. By careful adjustment and manipula- 


tion of his Tracing Table, the operator can make the spot of light appear just to float 


at any height of the 
ground he requires. 
By moving his 
Tracing Table along 
features of this height 
and letting the pencil 
trace the route, con- 
tour lines and other 
features can be 
drawn on the sheet 
below. When the 
plotting is completed 
in this way the rough 
trace is then passed 
to the Drawing Office, 
where expert carto- 
graphic draughtsmen 
make fair drawings 
of the trace which 
has been obtained, 

[Continued below. 


STUDY OF THE 
ON THE SCREEN), 
*R OFFSET PRINTING, 


HOW STEREOSCOPY PROVIDES THE MEANS 


PHOTOGRAPHY IS DONE 
FOR GEOLOGICAL 


SMALL SCALE, 


WHICH 
AND 
AREA 


SURVEY 
THIS EXAMPLE, 
ON A FAIRLY 


FIG, 5. THE HEIGHT AT 
DEPENDS ON THE REQUIREMENTS > 
PURPOSES, SHOWS A WIDE INDIAN 


Continued.) 

adding place names and any other information which it is intended to 
incorporate in the finished map. If the final map-sheet is to be printed 
in several colours, such as black for planimetric detail, brown for con- 
tours, green for vegetation and blue for water, separate sheets are drawn 
for each colour. Each drawing is then photographed on to a non- 
stretching transparent base (Fig. 4). From the negatives so obtained 
zine plates are made of each colour and these are used on a rotary offset 
printing press to produce the familiar printed map sheet. The phot 
graphs were taken in the various laboratories of the Air Survey Co., Ltd., 
London In our issue of Feb. 5 we showed photographs of the aerial 
methods of the Ordnance Survey, which provide an interesting compariscn. 


AND METHOD OF MODERN AERIAL SURVEY. 
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FULLY MECHANISED HORTICULTURE: 
ROBOTS FOR FARM AND GARDEN WORK. 


DAM, the 

gardener, was 
warned by the Divine 
Voice that he would 
only be able to bring 
forth the fruits of the 
earth in the sweat of 
his brow. Though 
even the most fertile 
human brains cannot 
invent means to alter 
this fundamental law, 
the burden can be 
very considerably 
eased through the 
modern mechanisa- 
tion of horticulture. 
It is true that the 
‘robots" now de- 
signed to help in 
field and garden 
work require main- 
tenance, and that 
running repairs must 
occasionally be 
undertaken, but they 
are, on the whole, 
extremely simple to 
use. The gardens of 
the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, now at 
their springtime best, 
gay with flowers, 
formed a _ strangely 
idyllic setting for the 
demonstration of the 
latest mechanical 

[Continued below 





‘ . 

CLAIMED TO BE AS SIMPLE TO USE AS A HOUSEHOLD VACUUM CLEANER 

AND TO CONSUME LITTLE MORE CURRENT : THE POWER LAWNMASTER 
ELECTRIC LAWN-WMOWER. 


SPRAYING A SOLUTION OF SULPHURIC ACID FOR WEED-KILLING : THE BEAN BOWCROP TRACTOR AT THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S DEMONSTRATION OF HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


wer 


‘ 
‘ 


WITH ROTARY GRASS-CUTTER ATTACHED: THE TROY TfRACTIVATOR, WHICH 
RUNS FOR EIGHT HOURS, AT ASPEED OF I TO 2 M.P.H., ON FIVE PINTS OF PETROL 
Continued. 
appliances for horticultural use arranged there by the Society on April 20 
and 21 Elaborate machines and labour-saving tools were shown in working 
onditions, and though this year the accent was chiefly on improvements 
and refinements of existing models, there were one or two machines of entirely 
new design Much interest was roused by the Commando power-driven 
hoe, which not only hoes between rows of plants, but also between the plants 
in the rows. Electricity is being increasingly used in connection with 
horticulture, and electric lawn-mowers, which, it is claimed, are simple to use . MACHINE WHICH HORS BETWEEN ROWS OF PLANTS AND BETWEEN THE PLANTS THEMSELVES : THE comm4NDO 
and economical in consumption of current; an electric hedge-trimmer, and POWER-DRIVEN HOE, WITH PETROL CONSUMPTION OF ONE PINT AN HOUR, 
heating elements for frames and greenhouses were on view. 
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MUNICH TREASURES IN LONDON | . VISITING THE NATIONAL GALLERY : 
FOR THE WHOLE OF THE SUMMER. = | f THE ALTE PINAKOTHEK EXHIBITS. 


THE RECEPTION OF MARIA DE’ MEDICI AT MAR “THE SMALL LAST JUDGMENT"; BY SIR PETER PAUL ‘THE EDUCATION OF THE PRINCESS "’; BY SIR PETER 
SEILLES, NOVEMBER, 1600’; BY RUBENS: A SKETCH RUBENS (1577-1640), PAINTED ¢. 1620. DEPICTED IN PAUL RUBENS: A SKETCH FOR THE DECORATIONS OF 
FOR THE DECORATIONS OF THE LUXEMBOURG PALACE. THE SALON DE RUBENS AT STOCKHOLM. THE LUXEMBOURG ORDERED BY MARIA DE’ MEDICI, 


‘THE ASCENSION"; BY REMBRANDT VAN_ RIJN “THE ADORATION 
(1606-1669). SIGNED AND DATED 1636. ONE OF THE BRANDT 
PAINTINGS FROM THE DOSSELDORF GALLERY. 


OF THE SHEPHERDS ; “ THE RESURRECTION walt BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN. 
VAN RIJN. PAINTED FOR PRINCE FREDERICK INSCRIBED WITH A NOTE THAT P. H. BRINCKMANN, COURT 
HENRY, THE GOVERNOR OF THE NETHERLANDS, PAINTER AT MANNHEIM, RESTORED IT IN 1755. 


“SELF-PORTRAIT AS A YOUNG MAN”; BY SIR “PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS MAGDALENA™; BY “COUNT PALATINE PHILIP THE WARLIKE”™ (1503- 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641). PAINTED IN ITALY CANDIDO (PIETER DE WITTE, 1548-1628). THE 
ABOUT 1621-1622 ONE OF THE WORKS FROM THE SITTER WAS THE 
DOSSELDORF GALLERY. BAVARIA 


1548); BY HANS BALDUNG, CALLED GRIEN OR GRON 
DAUGHTER OF WILHELM V. OF (D. 1545). THE ARTIST FORMED HIS STYLE UNDER 
; AND IS SHOWN IN HER WEDDING-DRESS THE INFLUENCE OF DORER. 


The Exhibition of Masterpieces from the Alte Pinakothek, Munich, was due to It is chiefly the result of the love of members of the Wittelsbach Dynasty for 


open at the National Gallery on April 26 and will continue until August 7. It art. Wilhelm IV. of Bavaria (1508-1550), Maximilian |. (1598-1651), Max Emmanuel 
has been arranged by the Arts Council of Great Britain through the courtesy of (1679-1726) and Ludwig I. of Bavaria helped to form it; and it was enriched by 
the Bavarian Government. Dr. Hanfstaengl, Director-General of the Bavarian the inheritance (in 1806) of the Disseldorf Gallery collection formed by Johann 
State Pictures, who has given invaluable co-operation in arranging the exhibition, Wilhelm of Pfalz-Neuberg, which included the series of Rembrandt pictures of our Lord's 
outlines the history of the Munich collection in his introduction to the Catalogue Life commissioned by Prince Frederick Henry, Governor of the Netherlands 
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GERMAN, ITALIAN, FLEMISH AND SPANISH: MASTERPIECES FROM MUNICH. 


LEFT THE INCITEMEN) 
TO IDOLATRY” BY FRA 
GIOVANNI DA FIESOLE, CALLED 
FRA ANGELICO (1387-1455) 
ONE OF THREE REPRESENTA 
TIONS FROM THE LEGEND OF 
SS. COSMAS AND DAMIAN IN 
THE COLLECTION 


J world-famous 
collection of the 
Alte Pinakothek (Old 
Picture Gallery), Munich, 
includes masterpieces of 
many periods and many 
schools, some of which 
Londoners will be able 
to see at the National 
Gallery until August 7. 
It is particularly rich in 
examples of eariy Ger 
man art. Albrecht Alt 
dorfer, who belongs to 
the Danubian school, 
which had its centre in 
Regensburg, is an en 
nent and extremely 
important artist. His 
pictures illustrate the 
strong romantic ten- 
dency and accentuatior 
of the landscape element which characterise 
his group of painters, and indeed his 
“* Mountainous Landscape "’ is the oldest pure landscape knowr 


in the history of easel pictures Durer, greatest name 
Continued below 


“THE SAINTS COSMAS AND DAMIAN BEFORE THE JUDGE"; BY FRA 
ANGELICO (1387-1455) WAS PART OF THE ALTAR-PIECE PAINTED IN 1440 FOR 
THE MONASTERY CHURCH OF SAN MARCO, FLORENCE. 


‘ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON"; BY ALBRECHT ALTDORFER 
(p>. 1538), ONE OF THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS OF THE 
DANUBIAN SCHOOL, WHICH IS NOTABLE FOR ITS, ACCENTUATION 


OF THE LANDSCAPE ELEMENT. DATED I5I!10. 
‘THE REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT"; BY SIR ANTHONY “ST. THOMAS OF VILLANUEVA’™’;: BY BARTOLOMI 
VAN DYCK (1599-1641) PAINTED ¢. 1627-1630 ESTEBAN MURILLO (1618-1682) PAINTED IN Ir678 


A SPECIALLY BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF VAN DYCK’'S FOR THE CHURCH OF THE AUGUSTINIAN MONASTERY 


RELIGIOUS ART. AT SEVILLE, 























“ OSWALT KREL, MERCHANT OF LINDAL sah BY ALBRECHT DORER (1471 1525), THE GREAT MASTER OF THE 
FRANCONIAN SCHOOL, WHO IS REPRESENTED IN THE MUNICH COLLECTION BY MASTERPIECES OF EVERY 
EPOCH OF HIS LIFE ON THE SIDE PANELS, WHICH FORM A SLIDING LID FOR THE PICTURE, ARE WILD 


” ALBRECHT ALTDORFER ( 3). MEN BEARING THE COATS OF ARMS OF THE SITTER (LEFT) AND (RIGHT) OF HIS WIFE AGATHE VON ESENDORF 


“THE BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN”; BY 
PAINTED ¢. 1520. 

Continued, - o » 

among the Franconian school, is splendidly represented in colle n. His portrait St Thomas of Villanueva Mr. Philip James, Director of Art, the Arts Cour 

f Oswalt Krel is remarkable for the impressive veracity with which the temperament f Great Britain, in his foreword to the catalogue of this splendid exhibiti 

{ the sitter is recorded. The early Italian works include masterpieces by the most records how much is owed to the members of the American Monuments, Fine Arts 

celebrated painters of the Quatirocento, and among the Flemish masters, Rubens and Archives Organisations of the occupying armies and Military Government Formations for 


and Van Dyck are lavishly represented; while Murillo is seen at his best in five their work in preserving these historic treasures of Bavaria. The exhibition is being held at 
genre pictures ne of which is reproduced on another page, and in his fine the National Gallery through the kindness and operation of the Trustees and the Director 


PAINTED IN 1499 
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SACRED, CLASSIC AND HUMAN IN THEME: GREAT PAINTINGS FROM MUNICH. 


~ + = 
; a a 
“THE BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN "; BY THE MASTER OF THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN, WHO “ST. BARTHOLOMEW BETWEEN ST. AGNES AND ST. CECILIA"; BY THE MASTER OF 
AT COLOGNE IN THE SECOND HALF OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. HE WAS THE BARTHOLOMEW ALTAR, WHO WAS ACTIVE IN COLOGNE ¢. 1490-1500, FROM 
EDUCATED UNDER THE ST. COLUMBE AT COLOGNE 
INFLUENCE OF THE INFLUENCED BY DUTCH 
FLEMISH SCHOOL. ART. 


WORKED 





“THE LOVESICK LADY"; BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679). 
‘WOMAN READING"; BY PIETER JANSSENS, WHO WORKED THE PAPER SHE HOLDS BEARS IN DUTCH THE WORDS, 
AT AMSTERDAM DURING THE SECOND HALF OF THE SEVEN “ BOYS EATING MELONS AND GRAPES"; BY BARTOLOME “NO MEDICINE HELPS, BECAUSE IT IS LOVE SICKNESS.” 
TEENTH CENTURY AND WAS INFLUENCED BY DE HOOCH, ESTEBAN MURILLO (1618-1682). REPLICAS OF THIS WORK 
EXIST IN VARIOUS PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 





‘ST. CATHERINE, ST. HUBERT, ST. QUIRINUS AND “ DANAE"; BY JAN GOSSAERT, CALLED MABUSE ‘* ST. CONSTANTINE AND ST. HELENA"; BY CORNELIS 
’ 
ENGELBRECHTSEN (1468-1533), AND ACQUIRED BY 


A ponor”™ (ABOVE, HIS COAT OF ARMS); BY (1470-1541), INFLUENCED BY GERARD DAVID AND 
STEFAN LOCHNER (D. COLOGNE, 14§1!). LATER, LEONARDO, DATED 1527. MAXIMILIAN I. AS BY THAT ARTIST, 


Early German paintings from the Alte Pinakothek at M h which are being | church of St. Ursula, Cologne. The Master of the Bartholomew Altar worked in 
shown in the Arts Council exhibition at the National Gallery until August 7 Cologne c. 1490 till after 1500. In the introduction to the 1938 catalogue of the 
include works by the enchanting painter known as the Master of the Life of the Munich collection, the reference to him runs as follows: “ This extremely racy 
Cologne in the second half of the fifteenth century. He artist inspired by Dutch art, reveals to us very profanely treated figures of 
was educated under the influence of the Flemish painters, above al! of Dierick Saints . . Cornelis Engelbrechtsen, who was born in Leyden, worked there all 
Bouts The National Gallery's own collection contains the “ Presentation of Christ his life. He is a very interesting Flemish master, whose deliberate elongation of 
in the Temple," which is the eighth panel of the series painted for the altar of the the figures in his painting of St. Constantine and St. Helena recalls El Greco 


Virgin, who worked at 
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RELIGIOUS ECSTASY AND WORLDLY POMP: IN ALTE PINAKOTHEK PAINTINGS. 
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“THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN"; BY WOLF HUBER (1490-1553), COURT 
PAINTER “TO THE PRINCE-BISHOP OF PASSAU. PART OF AN ALTAR-PIECE, 


(ABOVE.) “‘A GALA CONCERT IN THE SALA DEI FILARMONICI AT VENICE"; BY FRANCESCO GUARDI PAINTED IN 1530. 


(1712-1793). THE EVENT WAS IN HONOUR 
OF THE GRAND DUKE PAUL, 
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THE VIRGIN AND CHILD IN GLORY " ; BY ALBRECHT ‘PORTRAIT OF WILLEM CROES"’; BY FRANS HALS “THE INTERCESSION OF CHRIST AND THE VIRGIN sa BY 
ALTDORFER (Dp. 1538), OF THE DANUBIAN SCHOOL. (1580-1666). THIS PICTURE WAS FORMERLY IN THE FILIPPINO LipPIt (1457-1504). THE PREDELLA SHOWS CHRIST 


PAINTED 1525. STEENGRACHT COLLECTION AT THE HAGUE, IN THE TOMB SUPPORTED BY AN ANGEL; AND SAINTS. 


LIFE OF THE VIRGIN. PAINTED “RINALDO'’S SEPARATION FROM ARMIDA"™; BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO (1696-1770) 


‘THE ANNUNCIATION "; BY THE MASTER OF THE 
ORIGINALLY IN THE RESIDENZ, WORZBURG. PAINTED IN 1751-1753 IN WORZBURG. 


c. 1454. THE BACKS OF THE CHOIR-STALLS (R. AND L.) ARE NOT ORIGINAL. 


The vast range of the works in the Alte Pinakothek, some of which Londoners paintings by Altdorfer (Danubian school) and Wolf Huber (Bavarian school). Huber, 
have the opportunity of seeing this year in the Arts Council Exhibition at the who was born in Feldkirch, died at Passau, where he was domiciled in 1515. He 
National Gallery, is illustrated by the reproductions on this and other pages of was, from 1517-1540, Court Painter to the Prince-Bishop of Passau The Annuncia 
this issue. It consists of about 1000 pictures (from which some 120 have been tion,” by the Master of the Life of the Virgin, is one of the series of eight panels 
selected for exhibition in London), chosen from some 10,000 which, in the course of for the altar-piece given by Dr. Johann von Schwartz-Hirtz, counsellor at Cologne 
400 years, were acquired by the Princes of the House of Wittelsbach. The beautiful from 1439-1446, to the church of St. Ursula, Cologne. Another of these panels is 
Filippino Lippi “ Intercession of Christ and the Virgin" is a quattrocento Italian illustrated elsewhere in this issue. The Tiepolo illustration to the story of Rinaldo 
masterpiece which makes an interesting comparison with the early German religious and Armida was painted during his sojourn at Wdrzburg. 
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LL living things are capable of growth, at least 
during some part of their life. Growth implies 
more than an increase in size, it means a regulated 
increase Anyone who has watched the development 
of an embryo animal, or traced the formation of the 
parts of a flower, cannot fail to wonder at the apparently 
purposeful way in which organs appear and become 
moulded to their final form. In view of the short 
time during which these problems of development 
have been studied, it is not surprising that many 
questions remain unanswered, but it is not improbable 
that the final mystery—how living matter can organise 
the accumulation of additional matter into a co- 
ordinated whole—may prove beyond the reach of 
science. 

In plants co-ordinated growth is particularly 
obvious, for it consists of the orderly production of 
similar organs—leaves, buds, et« in patterns of 
almost geometrical precision. If the orderly sequence 
of leaves is interrupted, the plant is capable of adjusting 
itself so that the pattern is restored. Even the 
smallest fragment of the tip of the stem, on which 
no visible trace of the adult leaf-arrangement can be 
detected, can reproduce the leaf-arrangement charac 
teristic of its kind when it is cultured on a nutrient 
solution An experiment of this kind shows that the 
pattern of the whole is inherent in a small detached 
fragment of the plant. 

We are so used to normal growth that any break 
down in its organisation strikes us as bizarre in plants, 
and alarming in animals. Growth beyond the control 
of the organism may endanger its functioning and 
continued life. One of the most striking types of 
unregulated growth in plants is known as fasciation. 
In it the stem becomes broadened into a strap-shaped 





FREQUENTLY NOTICED IN FIELD AND GARDEN BUT INVESTIGATED 

SCIENTIFICALLY IN COMPARATIVELY FEW CASES: THE LOSS OF GROWTH 

CONTROL IN A PLANT LEADING TO FASCIATION HERE SEEN IN A 
DANDELION, 


structure, bearing leaves and side-branches at irregular 
intervals, and perhaps having more or less abnormal 
tlowers. These stems are often ribbed, giving the 
appearance of several stems having been bound 
together, as in the Roman fascis, a resemblance which 
uggested the term fasciation for this abnormality 
The broadened stems, however, are not due to the 
fusion of branches, but to the uncontrolled increase 
in the area of the growing point. The stems of normal 
plants end in a minute cone, upon which the young 
leaves develop. In fasciated plants this point expands 
irregularly, usually into a line, so that growth from 
it gives a flattened ribbon in place of the normal 
cylinder. Frequently the central part of the stem 
dies, so that the fasciation continues as two inde- 
pendent ribbons which frequently bend inwards 
towards each other, like the coiled tip of a young 
bracken frond. 

Examples of fasciation in natural conditions have 
been reported from very many plant families, and 
may well occur in all. In this country, examples 
are frequent among trees for instance, in the ash 
and alder; among shrubs, in the rose; and among 
herbs in the buttercup, thistle, dandelion and mallow 
Striking examples of fasciation are often seen in 
cultivated plants, though there is no reason to suppose 
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ASCIATION: AN ABNORMAL FORM OF PLANT 


By DR. W. R. PHILIPSON. 


that the artificial conditions under which horticultural 
plants grow induces fasciation more frequently than 
in nature It is true that severe pruning appears to 
lead to fasciation in such rapid-growing shrubs as 
forsythia, but natural injuries among wild plants 
may well account for similar fasciations. A certain 





HAVING A STRAP-SHAPED RIBBED STEM SUGGESTING BY ITS APPEARANCE 
THE ROMAN FASCIS: AN EXAMPLE OF FASCIATION IN THE ALDER. 


number of horticultural plants are grown because 
of their fasciated condition. The well-known cocks- 
comb consists of the fan-like fasciated red inflores- 
cences of Celosia argentia, and several fasciated or 
cristate varieties of Cacti and other succulents are 
favourite subjects in many succulent collections. 
Fasciations of a more useful kind result in abnormally 
large fruits. Several varieties of the strawberry, for 
example, owe their popularity to the high proportion 
of large, wedge-shaped fruits. These fruits have 





GROWTH RUN RIOT : A FASCIATED EXAMPLE OF THE BUTTERCUP ; SHOWING 
A LINEAR FLOWER-HEAD ARISING FROM THE BROADENED STEM-APEX 


Photographs by Walter /. C. Murray. 


developed from flowers with fasciated growing-points 
It has even been suggested that the tomato-fruit 
arose as a fasciation of the ovary in an ancestor which 
bore fruits no larger than a berry 








GROWTH. 


Though so frequently noticed in field and garden, 
comparatively few cases of fasciation have been 
investigated scientifically, so that their causes are 
little known. It is usually assumed that the loss of 
growth-control is due ‘to some upset in the environment 
of the plant Almost every possible cause has been 
put forward. For example, poor conditions for 
growth followed suddenly by very good conditions 
are thought to promote fasciations. Damage to the 
tips of stems as they push up through the soil, or by 
the attacks of insects, have been shown to be effective 
in some cases. In the ash-tree fasciation is frequent, 
sometimes affecting many twigs of one tree, and has 
beeh shown to be due to the presence of mites in the 
buds. Infection by fungi and bacteria may also be 
effective in"some plants, but in others the abnormality 
appears to be due to an excess of nutriment in the soil 
leading to such rapid growth that control of it is lost. 

Evidence can rarely be produced in support of 
suggestions of this kind, but when fasciations can be 
induced under controlled conditions it is possible to 
demonstrate with certainty the underlying cause. 
Experiments often confirm the speculations, as that 
some fasciations may be due to bacterial infection 
and others to excess of nutriment. Bacteria isolated 
from fasciated plants of the sweet-pea produce fascia- 
tions if inoculated into other sweet-pea piants, and the 
same bacterium will cause abnormalities, though not 
necessarily fasciations, in other quite unrelated plants. 
Fasciations can also be produced by severe cutting- 
back of the main stem, coupled with a sudden increase 
in nutriment. Another treatment, successful with 
the snapdragon, is to subject the plants to drought 
as they come to flower, and later to water them 
freely and manure them. 





AN ABNORMALITY IN PLANT Growtn WHICH MAY BE DUE TO ONE OF A 
NUMBER OF CAUSES FASCIATED DAISIES; SHOWING THE STRAP-LIKE 
STEMS AND LINEAR FLOWER- HEADS 

Comparatively few examples of fasciation are 
known which are inherited by seed. A well-known 
garden plant, the cockscomb, produces seed which 
gives rise to plants that invariably show the strange 
fasciated inflorescence to which the name of the 
plant refers. One of the varieties of peas used by 
Mendel in his classical experiments on heredity was 
the fasciated form known as mummy pea. He found 
that fasciation behaved as a recessive character, 
disappearing in the first generation, but reappearing 
in one quarter of the second generation. Inheritable 
fasciations, like other mutations, owe their origin to 
some disturbance of the chromosomes. 

Fasciated stems are not prevented from coming 
to flower, but the flowers they bear may be abnormal. 
Very often the flowers borne on side shoots are un- 
afiected, but flowers ending the main shoot are often 
very broad, with a great number of petals and other 
parts of the flower. Ordinary double varieties of 
flowers have no connection with fasciation, for in 
them, though the stem gives rise to a greater number 
of petals, these remain in the usual spiral sequence 
Fasciated flowers, however, arise from broadened 
stem-apices, and so give rise to rows of floral organs 
which may be broken up into several distinct flowers 
The buttercup in the photograph on this page 
illustrates such a linear flower. 
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CELEBRATING THE BICENTENARY OF ITS OPENING AND THE BENEFACTIONS OF ITS FOUNDER: THE RADCLIFFE CAMERA, 
OXFORD’S GREAT READING-ROOM AND THE NOBLE CENTRE OF THE CITY’S ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES. 


April 20—on the eve, as it happened, of the foundation-stone-laying of Nuffield and least-known buildings) and the Radcliffe Science Library; and especially in the 
sllege and the honouring of Oxford's great benefactor of this century, Lord Nuffield masterpiece of James Gibbs, the architect, the Radcliffe Camera, the great reading-room 
Oxford celebrated its generous benefactor of the late Stuart times, Dr. John Radcliffe rotunda in its perfect site, flanked by the Bodleian, All Souls’ College, Brasenose 
Dr. Radcliffe was an immensely successful practitioner of medicine, numbering College, and the University Church. It was opened in April 200 years ago with three 
William III. and Queen Anne among his patients, and the great fortune he amassed days of festivity, including special performances of Handel's Messiah, Samson and 
was mainly devoted to the greater glory of Oxford University His name lives to-day Esther. Its bicentenary was marked with a procession, a special exhibition bearing 
n the Radcliffe Infirmary, the Radcliffe Observatory (one of Oxford's most beautiful on Dr. Radcliffe, and the performance of Handel choruses. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

I F intelligence and local colour were the prime ingredients of a novel, “‘ Artist Among the 

Missing,"’ by Olivia Manning (Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.), would rank still higher than it does. 

The setting is the Middle East—and quite a lot of it ; the theme is a neurosis rising out of 

the war. Both are interesting in themselves, and both are handled with perception and 
judgment. But the story, somehow, never gets quite away. 

Geoffrey Lynd is an artist whose self-esteem and power to cope with the world depend 
entirely on his gift for painting. Outside it, he has a rooted sense of inferiority ; but while 
he can paint, confidence and even brilliance are added to him. So the war has utterly 
destroyed his morale. He volunteered, perhaps against the grain, but eager to fight 
instead of which they gave him an office job in Cairo. That was the beginning of misery. 
And even at this post of humiliation, he feels inadequate. The 
talents he has count for nothing, and those that are required he 
seems not to have. Soon he is left with none at all—he can't 
even paint. Meanwhile, Viola, his wife, has suddenly blossomed 
out, and landed an important job. The contrast underlines and 
seals his own failure, but does not turn him against Viola ; on the 
contrary, he clings to her as his all in all, and becomes jealous, 
parasitical, obsessive—in short, a weariness. 

At this point the tale begins. With Rommel's threat at its 
peak, Geoffrey is escorting a band of refugees to Jerusalem—not 
the kind of task to lighten his self-contempt. Once there, he 
finds himself marooned, with no job at all. And Viola almost 
never writes. He must cling to someone, and gradually the 
tendrils of his spirit hook on to Major Lister—a club acquaintance, 
fat, intelligent and free-minded, with a passion for globe-trotting. 
To Lister's friend Clark, a virile and aggressive doctor, he feels 
intensely opposed, but he can't have one without the other. Just 
before he is recalled, the three make a trip to Petra, and it is there 
that Geoffrey finds a symbol for all his torments. He thinks he 
has been poisoned by a mad dog. The 
dog did not bite; the notion is com 
pletely groundless. But it amuses Clark 
to play up his fears. 

So he returns to Cairo with a mind 
fully occupied. Viola matters less and 
less ; only the watch for symptoms can 
engage his “true seriousness.”” He 
becomes odder, more impossible every 
day, and Viola is at her wits’ end. 
But then Clark turns up again. Of 
course, he knows what to do, and 
Geoffrey finds himself under treatment, 
like it or not. And in the long run he 
is cured, if one can call it a cure. 

All the detail—scene, incident and 
social picture—is really excellent. Only 
the setting tends to spread over the 
whole canvas: and suggest a Cook's 
tour. There is, in fact, a want of kernel in proportion to the shell. 

“Spring Is Not Gentle,’’ by Ronald Kirkbride (Arthur 
Barker ; 8s. 6d.), though a tale of defeat and suffering, is much 
softer-bodied. Its distresses have an aura of reassurance—in the 
long run, good must prevail. For David Jordan and his family 
are Quakers, firmly believing, and in actual, mystical touch with 


DERG, IN ULSTER, WITH THE BASILICA AND GUEST-HOUSES ON 
STATION ISLAND 


the beyond 

Their home is Ruston, in Carolina. These are the bad years, 
the years of the depression. The bank has failed, and David cannot, 
after all, go to college—and rejoin Nina, his boyhood’s love, who 
is away in the North. But Nina comes to him instead ; they 
marry, in spite of everything, and in spite of everything are 
happy. For a short time. David has found a job at Welfare 
House, where the local planters or their wives dole out charity 
to the dispossessed. And Nina works there too, for his sake at 
first. She is a great success, which he is not ; and she believes the 
work wholly admirable, which David can't do for long. And thus 
it happens that they drift out of contact. By an old tramp, David 
is inspired with the idea of co-operation as the real answer to all 
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ILLUSTRATED 


IRISH LEGEND IN EIRE’S NEW AIR-MAIL STAMPS. 





IRELAND'S NEW AIR-MAIL STAMP 
IT SHOWS THE ANGEL WHICH SUMMONED ST. PATRICK TO HIS 
MISSION AND, BELOW, THE WALLED ROCK OF CASHEL, 


: 
: 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
, 
, 





CROAGH-PATRICK, IN CONNAUGHT-—WHERE ST. PATRICK FASTED 
THROUGHOUT LENT IN 441 A.D., AND NOW THE SCENE OF 
PILGRIMAGE EVERY JULY, THE 6D. STAMP WITH THE ANGEL AND 


THE 3D. AIR-MAIL STAMP. HERE THE SAME ANGEL WHO BROUGHT 
“ VERY MANY LETTERS FROM IRELAND " IS FLYING OVER LOUGH 
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THE NEW IS. STAMP, WHICH, WITH THE ID., HAS RECENTLY 
COMPLETED IRELAND'S NEW SET OF AIR-MAIL STAMPS. HERE 
ST. PATRICK'S ANGEL 1S FLYING OVER GLENDALOUGH. 
The issue of the Id. and Is. denominations has recently com- 
pleted Eire’s new set of air-mail stamps. The set of four 
(here reproduced, enlarged, by courtesy of the Eire Minister 
for Posts and Telegraphs) shows famous places in the four 
prov nces of Ireland, ingeniously linked with a common 
theme. Mr. Hugh de Blacam, the Irish poet, writes: “ St. 
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IMMORTALS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 
i )* JAMES HASSON, author of “ The Banquet of the Immortals '’ (Poseidon Press ; 
45 5s.), has had a quaint conceit. He has taken his lovely old house at Shenfield, 
filled it with art treasures and then written about them as their creators described them 
in his presence in a trance. The result is a work of originality : a vision, a romance, a literary 
record of authentic detail and historical fact. The dining-room at Shenfield Mill holds 
the bulk of his treasures ana it was in this room that there came to him in bis dream such 
great masters as Lorenzo Di Credi and Cima da Conegliano, Perugino and Tintoretto, 
Isaac Sutton, the sixteenth-century London goldsmith, Andreas Bergmann, of Nuremberg, 
and Pierre Raymond, of Limoges, Philippe de Champaigne, Watteau, Francois Boucher, 
Fragonard, Clodion, Carl Fabergé and many more. In an introduction Charles Richard 
Cammell says that by some spiritual alchemy Dr. Hasson has 
succeeded in entering the lives of these artists and craftsmen 
whose master-works adorn his home; and that, not only as a 
scholar but as a seer. There could be few more delightful ways 
of introducing one to the treasures of Shenfield, though it must 
be confessed that one of the results is to kindle a desire to see 
them in person, to visit their delectable setting and to make 
the acquaintance of one who is not only a collector and con- 
noisseur, but a man imbued with a deep love of material beauty 
and an equally profound reverence for the things of the spirit. 
The book has been produced in a manner full worthy of the 
subject, with coloured reproductions of such lovely works as 
Watteau’s “Les Plaisirs du Bal,” Di Credi’s “‘ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” Tintoretto’s “ Raising of Lazarus"’ and a 
Nativity by the Master of the Altar of St. Bartholomew, as well 
as a number of black-and-white illustrations. Only 310 copies 
have been printed. 

A doctor of a very different type and period is the hero of 
Shirley Murrell’s ‘“ Physician Extraordinary '' (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; ros. 6d.). The story of 
Gilbert Blane, the young medico who 
was to become Sir Gilbert Blane, 
physician to the Prince Regent and a 
fellow-worker with Edward Jenner, 
makes vivid, entrancing reading as 
told by Miss Murrell. For she has 
blended her facts with the imaginative 
skill of the novelist, and though un- 
doubtedly there is much that is fiction 
in the book, the personality and 
character of the Scottish doctor who 
was a pioneer in the preventive 
measures against disease are force- 
fully delineated. The background, 
too, lends itself admirably to the 
telling, for young Blane took service 
with Lord Rodney and at once set to 
work to tackle scurvy, Yellow Jack 
H and those other ills which, at the time, were regarded as part and 
7 parcel of the life of the men in their crowded, insanitary quarters 
“4 aboard ship. In the medical profession Gilbert Blane’s is an 
t honoured name. It is but right that his work and career should 
; have a wider public. 

; “No one can understand Y.B.’s (Yeats-Brown's) complex 
4 
. 


THE ID. DENOMINATION. 


LEGEND “ VOX HIBERNIZ.” 


nature who has not read Bengal Lancer, Golden Horn, Lancer 
at Large and European Jungle, with the frequent autobio- 
graphical musings scattered throughout their pages,"’ says Sir 
Evelyn Wrench in his biography of his cousin, “ Francis Yeats- 
Brown, 1886-1944 '’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 15s.). It was Sir 
Evelyn, when Editor of the Spectator, who provided Y.B. with 
the opportunity so to express something of that complex nature 
through the medium of the printed word: and even he, who 
probably knew and understood his cousin better than anyone 
else, draws copiously on the books mentioned in order to make 
clear the portrait he so conscientiously seeks to limn. It was 
largely due to “ Bengal Lancer "’ that Y.B. made the acquaint 
ance of such diverse characters as the Duke of Windsor and 
Lawrence of Arabia, Mahatma Gandhi and Somerset Maugham. 











this misery. Barter, an exchange of service, pooling of skills 
the unemployed could subsist on that, and gradually expand and 


remake their lives. With the support of his family, he gets to Pipi Te : A a 
° nadie . ‘ > oe “ and with very many letters.’ angel gave the dreamer 
work. The needy crowd in, camp on the farm or settle in the one of these letters which | the is ‘ Voice of the 
negro cabins. The scheme goes well. But Nina loathes it, and Irish.” It was Patrick's to his . The air- 
soon the big men are frightened of it. In time they seize their pom ones = will my . very eee seme , from trstend 
: _ # : . P “les ' epict the angel flying with a scroll that bears the words vox 
chance, and smash it ali up. So David and Nina might ibe po ach apg = the penny stamp, the angel is flying as if 
reconciled. But then comes the warin Europe. Nina, confounding from Cashel, and we see the — intact fragment of medieval 
non-resistance with isolationism, turns against her husband afresh, Irish building—the walled rock of Cashel, ancient Munster’s 
and is still mofe outraged when he plans a fresh start on his 


capital. On the 3d. stamp, the scene is Lough Derg, in 

é Ulster, and the buildings on Station Island, which are called 

He won't give way, and so she leaves him— St. Patrick’s Purgatory.... The 6d. denomination shows 

‘the Reek,” the mountain of Croagh Patrick, which pilgrims 

climb every July. ... The Is. denomination shows a beauty 
spot of Leinster, Glendalough of the seven churches.” 


Patrick in his Confessio, written in old age, tells of a dream 
that came to him, after his escape from captivity among the 
ee Irish. He saw the angel Victor ‘coming as if from 
re’ 


In a letter dated April 25, 1932, he tells how “ the Prince of 
Wales recited Shakespeare, a La Fontaine fable, a Spanish 
poem and a German one to show Lady Cunard he wasn’t a 
low-brow, he said. Then I did my usual Yoga tricks, and he 
told me he stands on his head every morning.’ Sir Evelyn 
gives a vivid and at times exciting portrait of this soldier, 
airman, journalist and student of Indian philosophy. 

It is quite possible that the modern schoolboy knows—or 

has been told, which is not quite the same thing !—that the 
oceans and seas of the world cover an area of about 
140,000,000 square miles, or about two-thirds of the earth's 
surface ; that they occupy a volume (324,000,000 cubic miles) 
fifteen times greater than that of the land above sea-level | 
(about 23,000,000 cubic miles) ; and that they fill a vast irregular depressed basin with an | 
average depth (12,600 ft. or 2078 fathoms) more than five times the average height of the | 
land which, in spite of the majestic height and extent of the great mountain systems, is only 
2300 ft. That these facts and figures should leave the recipient coldly indifferent is scarcely 
surprising. But it is to be regretted if the lesson should go no farther, for, as F. D. 
Ommanney shows in a Home University Library volume, “ The Ocean ’’ (Oxford University 
Press ; 5s.), there is wonder, mystery and romance to be found in these deeps. Much of 
the vast submarine world still remains hidden, but Dr. Ommanney is able to tell us enough— 
and it is no small portion—-to make the subject most interesting. 

C. F, J. Hankinson, editor of “ Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Com- 
panionage '' (Odhams ; £5 5s.)—-to give this well-known work its full, official and imposing 
title—points out in the new 1949 issue that by the death of Earl Baldwin of Bewdley last 
December, Mr. Winston Churchill is the only >x-Premier now living. It is no less interesting to 
know that there are no fewer than 199 living descendants of Queen Victoria, namely, to grand- 
children, 53 great-grandchildren, 113 great-great- 
grandchildren and 23 great-great-great-grand- 
chilcren. The eldest grandchild is the Dowager | 
Marchioness of Milford Haven, now eighty-five. 
The eldest grandson of Queen Victoria was, of 
course, the late Kaiser, and his granddaughter, 





co-operative. 
though, one is pretty sure, not for good. It is a quiet, 
sympathetic story, with perhaps too much of sweetness and light. 

“The Widows,’’ by Rosalind Wade (Macdonald; gs. 6d.), 
displays three women who were early friends and lost their men in the war, on the 
background of a Parliamentary by-election. Freda Fielden ‘ised to be on the stage, but 
it up to marry Keith, and now runs his school. For Keith was only reported missing, 
and possibly, though most improbably, may still be alive. Mildred, a journalist and social 
worker, never was married ; hers was only an engagement—really not even that. For the 
young man could not stand her bossing, and meant to leave her in any case. Hester 
Stannick, last of the trio, is a siren, a brilliant doctor, and a tough nut. And the Labour 
candidate—the first who ever had the cheek to show up in Clareham—becomes involved 
with all three. Mildred, out of pure love and tactlessness, attempts to run him; Hester 
fascinates and drops him, and the kinder Freda picks up the pieces. It is a substantial 
book, electioneering and human contacts sharing the limelight. It is intelligent and 
readable, And yet it lacks something—point, or charm. 

“ Dangerous Legacy,’’ by George Harmon Coxe (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), is a tale of mystery 
and crime in the Philippines. Ever since peace came, Spence Rankin has been knocking 
about and getting into brawls. He really doesn’t 


know why ; and when the last of them, in a San ee - 
Francisco bar, leads to a meeting with his old r AN IDEAL BXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

| 

| 


friend Ulio Kane, he is quite glad to call it off 
’ ~ . bscription to The / i to friends, home | 
and do something worthier, Ulio’s home was in or ym nA The Iusrated London News isthe idea my hy. — ape with. 
= we re or et oe ante, ‘birthday wil be reminded afresh of the p ~ 
| thought of his or recalling a birthday or ot Boy soni b Orders for su Princess Victoria Marina, who married an Ameri- 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, a . 
“The Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. can lawyer, recently gave birth to twins—the first 
- ~- ———-- of Queen Victoria's descendants to be born 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” Aecenean diame Gill onaiias tam bee. Go 
Publiched at 2/- Weekly | collector of Victoriana is the fact that should 


and | 6 eek Princess Elizabeth's baby eventually succeed to 


gave 





Manila ; now it is gone, and with it, he believed 
at first, all his family. But it seems his father 
has escaped, and is merely hiding. For an 
enemy, a very subtle and successful collaborator, 
claims to have bought his gold-mine, and might 
be tempted to secure possession with a knife in | 
the back. Ulio is returning to clear things up, and 





THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE | 12 months and | 6 months ind | 6 months without 
No. 


W. R. Catverrt. 








he engages Spence as a bodyguard. OF POSTAGE | Xmas No. mas . Xmas the throne, he will provide another instance of 

The excitements, which begin at sea and | ee ee — a sine = ww ‘ma es - descent from two Sovereigns whose descendants 
presently include murder, are of good quality. Inland ... rm ia sani $4 0 | 2199 6 2% 6 to-day occupy most of the thrones of Europe, 
Old stuff, if you like, but none the worse for that Oversees... es SS oa haa me 289 namely, Queen Victoria and King Christian 1X. 


K. Jonn. of Denmark. 


and neatly turned out. 











~<ATED LON DON NEWS 


THE ROYAL BABY AND HIS PARENTS: PRINCE CHARLES WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


Prince Charles, infant son of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, was him—in our new portrait-study his mother’s pearls provide the objective. Princess 
born on November 14, 1948. Now, at the age of five months, he takes great interest Elizabeth celebrated her twenty-third birthday on April 21, and on that day attended 
in his surroundings, and stretches out chubby fingers to grasp anything which attracts the luncheon given by their Majesties to Commonwealth Premiers. 

Portrait-study by Baron 








ine better is, traditionally, the enemy of the good 

And the new Roberto Rossellini film, ‘‘ Germany 
Year Zero 
less of a disappointment if we had not already been 
held in thrall by the same director's “ Open City,” that 
haunting masterpiece about Rome under the Nazi yoke 
is set in ruined Berlin and shows 


at the Curzon, would probably seem far 


Germany Year Zero 
us the life of what is alleged to be a typical family 
through the eyes of a small boy, its youngest member 

As goes without saying, it is a grim tale. Poverty 
has the family in a stranglehold The boy's elder 
brother is a fugitive without an identity 
card or a ration-book His grown-up sister 
has been forced into prostitution And in 
the end he kills his sick father and commits 
suicide, But Signor Rossellini is so extremely 
detached from all this that the film's impact 
is wholly one of horror, and not at all one 
of pity. Naturally enough his “attitude to 
Germany's plight is an intensively Italian 
attitude You are not made to feel that he 
cares about Berlin in the way you were 
forced to feel that he cared about Rome's 
condition under the German sway 

Moreover, the little German boy is 
observed from outside His performance 
whether we regard it as a piece of direction 
or a sheer performance—does not begin to 
stand up to comparison with the performance 
of a disillusioned little boy we recently had 
in Carol Reed's film, ‘‘ The Fallen Idol.” 
That film happened several months ago 
Yet I vividly and easily recall whole 
Whereas I have difficulty 
single sequence in 


sequences of it 
in recollecting any 
‘Germany Year Zero,"’ which I saw only last 
week, It gives one the impression, in short, 
of being a film made without real enthusiasm. 
Even its scenes of ruin do not successfully vie 





‘* ANGELINA": CARMBLA (AVE NINCHI) AND CRSIRA (AGNESE DUBBINI) (RIGHT) JOIN ANGELINA'S FAMILY 

LITTLE DAUGHTER, ADRIANA (ANITA 

ANGIUS), THEIR MACARONI RATION, ANGELINA (ANNA MAGNANI) TELLS HER SON, LIBERO (GIANNI GLORI), 
TO BRING HER COAT AND SHAWL AND DETERMINES TO DO BATTLE FOR THEIR RIGHTS 


WHEN, FURIOUS AT THE LOCAL GROCER'S REFUSAL TO GIVE HER 


with the similar devastations we saw some time ago 
in the German film, ‘‘ The Murderers Are Amongst 
Us."" The German director was appalled with what 
he had to show; the Italian one seems cold, 
detached, unmoved, and not indignant in the least 

To be strictly fair, Signor Rossellini does not claim 
to have any deep message to communicate about what 
has happened to Germany or what is going to happen 
to it eventually. There is a foreword to the film which 
he must have sanctioned even if he did not write it 
It runs: “‘ This film claims to be neither a pleading 
nor a charge, just a simple testimony."’ For “ testi 
mony’ I should pgefer the still simpler word 
‘‘anecdote."" There is no larger meaning that I can 
discern. The particular family in the film suffers badly: 
But its suffering does not impress us as being 
symptomatic of Germany's general plight 

A film altogether more persuasive—though still no 
major masterpiece—is ‘‘ Angelina,” at the Academy 
This has been directed by Luigi Zampa, who gave-us 
the enchanting ‘‘ Vivere in Pace." It all happens in 
a slum in present-day Rome, and shows how a group 


“GERMANY YEAR ZERO”: 


PLAYGROUND 
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Che World of the Cinema. (. 


MAINLY CONTINENTAL. 
By ALAN DENT. 


of women—led by the glowing and overwhelming 
Anna Magnani—took the law into their own hands 
and tore down the net of official red tape, black 
marketing, and political inefficiency which had kept 
them bogged down in misery and hunger. This film 
has a great deal of fun as well as urgency. And 


Signora Magnani’s quality— it is impossible to resist 


calling it her Magnanimity '—is the best thing of the 
sort we have seen since Mme. Frangoise Rosay led the 





Flanders ladies in_ that 
delicious and unforgettable 
film by Jacques Feyder, 
“La Kermesse Héroique.”’ 

In its detail this film is 
as frank as it is witty. It 
begins with “just another 
day’’ in the house of 
a police-sergeant called 


Pasquale and his wife 
Angelina. The great and 
perennial problem is how 
to find enough food for 
their large family —a 
family as prone to mis- 
chief as that of the 
Jellybys in “ Bleak 
House."’ On this par- 
ticular day a black-marketing grocer refuses to part with 
even the tiny portion of macaroni he normally allows 
them. And the morning ends riotously with Angelina 
and a mob of similarly furious and disappointed mothers 
raiding the grocer’s storeroom. They are arrested by a 
posse of police (which includes the rueful Pasquale). But 
the episode ends happily with a large fine for the wicked 
grocer, who unwarily betrays his black-marketing prac- 
tices. Stimulated by this first triumph, the slum-ladies 
direct action "’ methods to their other vital 
problems—problems of housing, for example. Angelina, 
as ringleader, is persuaded to take up a political career 

to head a Women’s Party. In his own home Pasquale 


RINGLEADER AFTER THE OCCUPATION 


now apply os 


EDMUND (EDMUND MESCHKE), THE LITTLE GERMAN BOY 
IS THE STREETS OF RUINED BERLIN, AND WHO POISONS HIS INVALID FATHER, 
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misses her badly, especially as his innumerable brood of 
Jellybys take advantage of their mother’s absence. The 
difference here is that Mrs. Jellyby was at least in the 
house, though all her interests and thoughts were bent 
on the natives of Borrioboola-Gha, on the left bank of the 
Angelina's interests were not nearly so far 
away—they were in Rome. But the effect of her absence 
from her house was no less disastrous on her own house 
In the end Angelina is rearly lynched by a crowd 
of her former supporters who imagine that she has 
them. A final blow to her pride is 
her discovery that her eldest son had bought 
himself a motor-cycle by black-marketeering 
medicines entrusted to her for the district 
For sedition and for leading a “‘ squatting * 
expedition she is put in prison for three 
weeks. On her release she meets with an 
enthusiastic reception from her former friends, 
who promise that they will now work hard to 
get her elected to Parliament. Only Pasquale, 
still unreconciled to his wife’s extra-domestic 
activities, takes no part in the rejoicings. 
And it is warming and delightful at the end 
to see the good fellow—capitally played by 
Nando Bruno—brimming over, so to speak, 
with relief when the adorable Magnani says 
publicly that her real place is her home and 
that they must try to find a worthier parlia 
mentary representative. This film, similarly, 
may be said to brim over with humanity 
At the Continentale, a cosy refurbished 
cinema in the Tottenham Court Road, they 
have just revived Julien Duvivier’s film, 
**Un Carnet de Bal.”” This must on no account 
be missed by any film-lover—whether he or 
she has already seen it or not. I still think 
and now always will think—that Christine 
was a very foolhardy lady to insist on 
finding out what had happened to all 
the young men she had danced with 
at her first ball all those years ago. I cannot 
really believe that any woman would have persisted 
in the procedure, especially when the first few ex- 
periences were so ghastly and so disillusioning. And 
most of all, I disbelieve that this same charming 
woman (most elegantly played by Marie Bell) would 
ever have sat down to lunch in that nightmare room 
in Marseilles, with a crane permanently in operation 
outside the window, and with for host and hostess a 


Niger. 


betrayed 


WHOSE 





“ ANGELINA”: BENEDETTO (UGO BERTUCCI) ACCUSES ANGELINA (ANNA MAGNANT) OF BEING THE SQUATTERS’ 
OF A NEW BLOCK OF FLATS, AND PASQUALE (NANDO BRUNO) (RIGHT) 
FINDS HIMSELF IN THE UNENVIABLE POSITION OF HAVING TO ARREST HIS OWN WIFE. 


one-eyed quack-surgeon and his evil virago of a wife 
Any woman in Christine’s shoes would have fled from 
such a room at a first glance. But in that case we 
should have missed an episode of consummate horror 
which has haunted me ever since I first saw it a good 
fifteen years ago. I now perceive that a large part of 
its horror is due to the fact that the hideous flat is 
photographed just off the level, a little askew. The 
marvellous cast of this film also contains Louis Jouvet 
Francoise Rosay, Fernandel, and two great players 
who have since died—-Raimu and Harry Baur. Even 
in France they do not make films so rich in imagination, 
in irony, and in sheer talent in these leaner times 
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BY LUXURY FLYING BOAT 





THE ULTIMATE IN ARM-CHAIR TRAVEL COMFORT 
..» AND A MUST FOR THE HOLIDAY CONNOISSEUR. 


The first of the new-age holidays, planned for those who naturally 
take the lead .. . 5,580 air miles of effortless travel .. . the 
Riviera, Venice, Rome, Cyprus, Malta, Bordeaux . . . sightseeing 
by car and gondola. . bar and buffet 
on board, in fact the Magic Carpet of the future, waiting for you 
today ! It's worth getting all the details and the full itinerary from 


COOK’S 


THOS. COOK 


. first-class hotels and meals, 


WORLD 
TRAVEL 


& SON, LTD., DEPT. 
AND BRANCHES. 


AC | KT, BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1. 









Standard (er 
Craft ¥o) 
We illustrate three y 
of the Vosper range 
of Post War Craft. The 
“Viking” and 19-ft. jolly Boat i» 
have already established their. ~ 
popularity. The 38-ft. Fishing a 
Cruiser (export only) will we 


are sure, prove equally successful. 
Early delivery of all models. 


Facilities 
Vosper Ltd. can offer 
complete facilities for all 





types of new construction 
in wood and steel up to 
150-fe. Repairs and conver- 
sions, machinery installations 
and overhauls, electrical 
















marine work, etc. also under- 
taken Vosper “V.8" engines 
available for early delivery 
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Dunlop ‘Fort’ 
tennis bails 
last longer 
and have 

truer flight. 
Each Dunlop 
‘Fort’ is backed 


by Dunlop 
craftsmanship 





The experimentalist in the picture should have a word with Chance 
reputation and Brothers, who produce micro-glass so thin that if you pick it up it bends like a 
sheet of paper. This is used for cover glasses in highly accurate microscope 


experience work — and Chance Brothers are the only firm in the British Empire who make 





it. . But for the unexperimentalists who don’t want their glass to bend, they also 
: 
make thin glass, thick glass, pressed glass, moulded glass, blown glass, rolled 


glass, flat glass, patterned glass, obscure glass and crystal clear glass — in a word 


‘FORT’ Chance GLASS | 


TENNIS BALLS FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glassmakers since 1824 produce Optical Glass, Hysil 





“FOR TRUE SERVICE | (regd.) Laboratory Glassware, Pressed Glassware, Rolled and. Wired Glass for Building. 
: | Lighting Glassware, Scientific and other Specialised Glass Products, Lighthouses, Marine ' 
98/TE/5(D) Dunlop Sports Co. Led., 19/20 New Bond Street, London, W.I and Aviation Lighting Equipment, etc. Head Office: Smethwick 40, near Birmingham. London | 


Office: 28 St. James's Square, S.W.1. Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern. 


= AC HILLE Her Lamp | 
SERRE still shines 


Florence Nightingale, revered 











Normal Coats for her self-sacrificing care of 

Costumes the wounded in the Crimea, 
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FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 
HOSPITAL 


Patroness : 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal 
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K29 : 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES Founded in 1850 for the medical 


—— and surgical treatment of edu- 
cated women of limited means, 
from all parts of the country. 


The Government have agreed to 
allow the Hospital to continue 
as an independent institution 
outside the National scheme. 
Funds will therefore be required 
to enable the Committee to 

carry on the wishes of the 
e : ; well wooded. grounds, on and "once founders, and voluntary con- 


. te, 
"> tributions are invited. 
NEEDED FOR THE 


‘ 
| in aS £8,000 CURRENT YEAR. 


WELCOM BE HOTEI Seep denser 





for Gentlewomen, 19, Lisson 
Grove, London, N.W.|I. 
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Maximum retail price in U.K. THE HOTEL EXECUTIVE 8RITISH TRANSPORT, LONDON, N.W.! 
33/4 per bottle. 17/5 per }-bottle. ary 
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—we’'ll take the TROUBLE 


We suspect that you like your holiday arrangements 
to be smooth and efficient if inconspicuous. That's 
why we suggest you get in touch with American 
Express. We are particularly good at taking harsh 
realities off holidaymakers’ shoulders — passports, 
transport, exchange, accommodation and baggage 
bothers are simple arithmetic to us. So tell us the 


sort of holiday you dream of and we will show you 
how and where to find it. Write or call, 
Dept. i6c, 6 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travet Service 
6 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: Whitehall 4411 


And at 
BIRMINGHAM, DUBLIN, EDINBURGH, 


SOUTHAMPTON AND BENTALL'S, KINGSTON 







GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL 





‘PROMT’ 


is praised in clubs 


RUHT — which, by the way, is 

pronounced ‘ Proot ’—is also pro- 
nounced excellent by everyone who 
tries it. At every kind of festive occa- 
sion, Pruht gets wholehearted ap- 
plause. Its primary function is as an 
aperitif, but the general view is that 


‘PRUHT?’ is a Praiseworthy Potion 


Rawlings & Sons (London) Ltd 


whet .er you drink Pruht betore meals, 
after meals, or between meals hecause 
you just happen to feel that way, it’s 
a truly delightful drink. Your wine 
merchant stocks Pruht; the price 
is twenty-seven shillings, and 
it’s very, very good value. 
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You can be certain of extra comfort and dependability 
when you travel to and from the USA by AOA. 
This airline assures you of % specially equipped airliners 
for this crossing * * specially trained personne! 
thoroughly at home on this route. See your local travel 
agent, no booking, fee, or American Overseas Airlines, 


35 St James's Street Sw! Tel Grosvenor 3955 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES AMERICAN AIRLINES 


they fly more people more miles than any other airline system 





7 [ specialise ] in air travel to the U S A 
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If cowboys papered the 


walls of their bunkhouses 


they'd rustle up 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons Limited 
52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1 & 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 





Lhe Nitepaper 


of 


Pualily and Distinction 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd., I7 Fleet Street, E-C-4 





eee 





Cain 





INVALID CARRIAGES 


PETROL, ELECTRIC and 
HAND PROPELLED 


TRICYCLES 





TRILOX 


DURSLEY ROAD, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


Catalogue Post Free. 
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Created for those who value distinction and look 


for an unusual degree of quality in their toilet 


accessories . . . Cussons Imperial Leather, Apple 


Blossom, and 


Linden Blossom Toilet Powders 


and the famous White Cross Baby Powder. 


TOILET POWDERS BY 


Cussons 


MAKERS OF IMPERIAL 


LEATHER 


FOILET LUXURIES 














At a turn of the dial, Thor does a whole 
family wash of 16 tbs. in under an hour! 
Clothes stay in the machine ; your hands 
don't touch water 


WASHING by super-agitator swirls hot 
suds through even the thickest clothes 


RINSING by power-overflow ‘floats 


out’ suds and dirt. 


DAMP-DRYING by double-speed  spin- 
ning (600 r.p.m.) leaves clothes better 
than wringer-dry—water being power- 
pumped away 


WASHING-UP ¢ 


0d 


Simply switch tubs 


AUTOMAGIC 
ELECTRIC 


Thor 4 liances Ltd 





ept ILN 64-49 Oxford Street 





° 
‘J 
0590008 — = 


Then Thor washes dishes, glassware 
and silverware—and dries them ! 


PHOR uses coupon-free washing powder 
and less hot water than other washers ; 
requires no plumbing and, being vibra- 
tionless, no bolting down. Quiet asa 
whisper, it stands sink-high with a 25” 
square top—fitting any kitchen. 


BEFORE you buy a washing machine, 
compare all makes. Like 4,000,000 
others, vou too will choose Thor. 


See a demofsstration to-day or write 
for illustrated brochure. H.P. Terms 
available 


WASHING MACHINE 


(Dish-washing unit optional; can be added later—if desired) 


London, W.t 





" 
Immediate Realisation 


Heirs under Wills and persons 
in possession of Life Interests, | 
Annuities and Marriage Settle- 
ments, Incomes from Trustees, 
desirous of obtaining an ad- 
vance or selling their reversions, 
are invited to communicate with 
us. Advances arranged from 
4°, per annum. Mortgage 
funds available for all properties. 


GLAZIER & SONS 


(Established 1760) 

48, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1! 
Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents 
Investments, General Properties. 
Proprietors : 

GLAZIER & SONS, LTD. 
Telephones: MAYFAIR 4145-3159 


Telegrams : 


LANDEHOUSE, AUDLEY, LONDON 











LUSCIOUS WORCESTER APPLES 


Over 1 Ib. in every glass of 
pure sparkling 


“TEME VALLEY APPLE JUICE 


Make it a daily habit—remember : 
‘*an apple a day...” 


Supplied anywhere in the U.K. 
at 12/- per carton of 12 bottles, 
carriage free. Send order with 


cash direct to: 


Dept. |. F.VLS. (Farm prooucts) LTD. 


CEREAL HOUSE, 58, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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My 
We announce the i, 
ah 





opening of our new a 
“in 
Furniture Galleries 


on the fourth floor 


18t| PICCADILLY LONDON 





152 YEARS 
OF GOOD 
READING 


To browse round 
Hatchards’ 
historic bookshop 
is to forge a link with the past and to 
be aware of the present. Whether 
you are interested in Napoleon or 
State Planning, William Pitt or Agatha 
Christie, there's good reading and 
well spent leisure for sale at 


Hatchards 


of 
187 PICCADILLY, W.I 
(Regent 3201-4) 


“5 

















SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
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Waen YOU ARE CONSCIOUS 
OF 


Whether it’s the 
seat in a car, bus 
or cinema, a bed 
in hotel, hospital 
or your host’s 
guest room—f it’s 
more than usually 


comfortable—in all 





probability it’s 


DUNLOPILLO 


_THE INSIDE SECRET OF MODERN COMFORT 


F 


MS 





Dunlop Rubber Co. Led., (Dunlopilio Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
LONDON: 19-20 New Bond Street, W.! 


tnousTery 
9D/C 4A 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM™ 


W.t REGent 8040. 


ONLY BUY WOOLLENS 





the liqueur 
of the 
Apricot 


WHICH HAVE BEEN 
MOTHPROOFED FOR LIFE 
BY THE MITIN PROCESS 


Now available at Wine Merchants 





SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 
ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 





ISSUED BY THE GEIGY CO. LTD ° 


and Stores Node distributors 
Twiss & Brownings & Hallowe: 
t Vintners’ Place, London , E.C.4. 





NATIONAL BUILDINGS - MANCHESTER 3 
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=HOU SEHOLD & PERSONAL EXPENSES ( ONTROL: 
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=e C heque B ook _ —_ 





It is easy to open an account with 
National Provincial Bank 


It's great to have real “ French” again 


Any Branch Manager will explain 


NOILLY PRAT—the name that has made Noilly Prat is the full strength 
French vermouth famous throughout vermouth, that’s why you need a the simple procedure 
the world is back again. Once again minimum of gin with it; or as any 
you'll be able to enjoy that real ver- connoisseur will tell you it’s robust 
mouth flavour; that zest that for so enough to make a rather perfect 


many years has been Noilly Prat’s aperitif on its own. Next time ask for I 
blender’s own secret. Noilly and get true French Vermouth. \ AT | () N A L P R () VI \ ( | A L 
BANK LIMITED 
NOILLY PRAT 


REAL full-strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 








imported by Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. 8 Lime Street, E.€.3 



















GNS. For a 16 days / 
COACH TOUR 
tothe FRENCH RIVIERA 


ACROSS THE MAGNIFICENT ALPS 
4 good excursions included. 
5 Resorts to choose from. 
NICE — CANNES — MENTON 
MONTE CARLO — BEAULIEU 


lf you are travelling independently, 
J why not book your Riviera Hotel 











Mell 


Yj 


Make your room 
reservation now — 
make sure of an 
a enjoyable sunshine 
holiday at the Palace, the famous Hotel 
with the “country house atmosphere,” 


f, 























with us? amid beautiful natural surroundings in 
17/6 per day full board. Any os aie Glorious Devon. 
resort. Sete chant Hours of relaxation—if you want it. Days 


course and 
Churston 18 
hole course) 
TENNIS SQUASH 
DANCING SWIM- 
|MING CINEMA 


without a dull moment—if you prefer it. 
And always a highly trained staff to faith- 
fully minister to your comfort. Write for our 
inclusive terms, no service or other charge. ¥ 
Manager : George Conquest. Telephone 2271. 


_§ wae ORT 
CONTOURS LIMITED 


72, Newman Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone : MUS 8499 & 6463 


J The Riviera is at its best in oll June heal October, 
: — “ 


Fae you~ TOURS by OCEAN LINERS 


AN. NOS 
a bad thaveller? jepitéP RAN PALTAR AND apy (tA 


To ensure comfort and enjoyment when 





























travelling by Enjoy a delightful holiday tour, Come, to Genoa 

a and onward by “Home Lines*’ fast ocean 
AIR, SEA, RAIL or MOTOR liners, BRASIL" (formerly “ Drottningholm "). 
it is necessary for you to take care that “ARGENTINA” (formerly ‘Bergensfjord'’), 
constant rhythmical motion does not upset “ITALIA” (formerly “ Kungsholm "’). 


your organs of balance. : 
*Mothersill’s’ will assist you to make a CANARY ISLANDS 23 days (including 6-days stay in 











success of your trip. Experienced travellers Tenerife) for 96 gns. inclusive, London 
throughout the world have for more than _ back to London. pont 
6 Po Agee: a ee eS Coe SPAIN AND GIBRALTAR nev: This slegane new-style_ precision-made rustien 
H oO reen xtraordinar 
IS days for 79 - inclusive, - wl mer a cap. Vee dames serength came 
7 _— the remarkable suessieen achloved bY Wes suseren 
: Vv 
1S-day tours to Sunny MALTA, o gnaireodo design in che one of tmaressed plaids of fruit and 
the _ Island, free —— currency ' blooms it also becomes a profitable investment 
and food restrictions, gns. in- 
clusive, London back to London. NAME Make your money grow ! 
; Post coupon today for full details. Send for illustrated brochure 62. 
Obtainable at leading Chemists everywhere. aporess WALDOR OF DROITWICH 
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—DiatovinLne— 


June to October 








Summer Holiday Programme 
from LONDON 


RIVIERA direct to Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo, Menton. 


DINARD Friday, Saturday, Sundays, with 4- engine 
Languedocs. 15 day return £11. 11.0. 


PARIS Seven times daily with 4-engine Languedocs. ‘‘La Plage Fleu rie’’ 
SWITZERLAND Daily to Geneva, Basle and Zurich. NORMANDY HOTEL 
SPAIN Regular services to Barcelona, Maj . 

ek din tales, — ROYAL HOTEL—HOTEL DU GOLF 


1250 LUXURIOUS ROOMS 


JUNE .....4 Great Week-ends 

ITALY Three times weekly. For your health and pleasure, morning walks on the water- 
front ; in the afternoon, walks under the blossom of the apple 
trees. Golf and tennis tournaments. Regattas. Re-opening of 
the Deauville Yacht Club. 4 Galas at the * Ambassadeurs.”’ 


JULY ..... The Month for Sport 





CORSICA “Same day "’ service every day. 


Services from Manchester and Glasgow connect with above 


NEW CONNECTING SERVICES STARTING FROM 
BIRMINGHAM - APRIL |2th BELFAST-JUNE 12th 


Air displays. Horse Show. “ Thion de la Chaume™ Cup 
Details from your Travel Agent or Air France Offices on the New Golf Course. International motor yacht cruise for 
the * Pavillon d’Or 1949." Six Galas at the * Ambassadeurs.’ 


AUGUST . . . Race Meetings every Day 


Sale of Yearlings. Polo. Golf competitions. Opera. Ballet 
ind Comedy 12 Great Galas at the * Ambassadeurs 


f FRANC, 
f IR -e DAILY AIR SERVICES 
| FROM CROYDON TO DEAUVILLE 
= an a Ui STARTING FRIDAY 3rd JUNE “=a, 


Reservations : AIR FRANCE—B.E.A. or your travel agent 
52-3-4 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| —— 
a 


ec 


Pa 





























The 
Pencil that 













DEBATE ON THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE! 














' 
Vrs. Newlywed (Hon. Member for MUCH CHORING): Darling, | 
\ mean Mr. Chancellor, my constituents—and especially my hands and 
| knees—are tired of polishing floors I move that an official 
V AC TRIC Floor Polisher be appointed, 
4 Mr. Newlywed: Can it polish parquet and boards and linoleum 
and tules? 





Mrs. Newlywed: In minutes it will give every floor in the house a 
higher gloss than fours of hand polishing could 

Vr. Newlywed: Then there's the danger of it running away. We 
need some Controls 

Vrs. Newlywed: The VACTRIC has three Brushes, two revolving 


clockwise and the other anti-clockwise, so only ftinger-light 


1 liqueur of exquisite flavour 
ind bouquet compounded from 


special reserve Whiskies. 





guidance ts required 
Mr. Newlywed: Sounds wonderful! Motion-passed-without-a 
> division. Let's away to the electric shop for a demonstration 


before they close ' 


No pene il boasts 
such dignity and 
craftsmanship as the 


3-eRUSH j superb YARD-O- LED. 


‘ELEN 
Vets ELECTRI In —— _ a Variety 
FLOOR POLISHER of hey res, ach aac 
twelve s-inch = leads enough 
£18.18 0 ( plus P. Tax) for two vears’ writing 


S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN Have vou seen the other Vactric LABOUR-SAVERS? 
| CRUTCHED FRIARS Upright Vacuum Cleaner £12.12.0 (plus P. Tax) 
LONDON, €.C.3 Cylinder Vacuum Cleaner £15.15.0 (plus P. Tax) 
Electric Duster £6.6.0 (plus P. Tax) 


VACTRIC LTD. (DEPT BA), NEWHOUSE, MOTHERWELL, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND TI 
1 








most coveted pencil made. 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY Tt f 
b " t therw {f by w f Tr ex t at the full retail pri 2s., t i 
cat t : t of any } at ta » it y or pactorial matter v 


nt. resold. hir f 
; . one thorised cover by way of Tra affixed to or as pa any 
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Pan American—first with 
double-deck luxury airliners! 


the more the vibration, the 





more the need for an 


Aerought Stuff Nut 


Pan American, 193-4, Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 7292) G.K.N. Aerotight Nuts are one-piece all-metal stiff nuts. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS / 


Unaffected by oil, water or humid conditions. {vailable in a 


complete range of sizes in Steel, Stainless Steel, Light Alloyand Brass. 


ent et 


11 je WA cbf ft. dad Se - 
| @ feat Fe hws (5 K N GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LTD. 


of two versions 





PRE RM Raph OS ee att, itentir Gane SCREW DIVISION, BOX NO, 24, HEATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 18 
B— washrooms D— 18 berths in this section club lounge 


BOOk BUYING MADE EASY... 





Books you see 

advertised or re- 

viewed, may be 

obtained from any 

branch of W. H. 

Smith & Son— 

just as easily through a 

station bookstall as from a 

W.H.S. shop. The manager 

has a daily supply service 

from Head Office and if the 

For those who find it book is obtainable he will 
more convenient, Smith's get it for you. There is no 
have a first-rate Postal extra charge for books that 


Service—both for home 


and overseas. have to be specially ordered. : di 


W.H.Smith «Son BURLINGTON 


1500 Shops and Bookstalls in England and Wales THE PERFECT ALTERNATIVE 
e 
TO IMPORTED HAVANAS ¢ gare 


HEAD OFFICE : 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, wW.C.2 Coronas 2/7 Petit Coronas 2/1 








